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TALKING FISH. 


_ WE engrave herewith a learned seal, or talking fish, which is now be- 
ing exhibited in England. It has long been well known to naturalists 
that the phoca, or common seal, when taken young, is susceptible of 
education, and can be taught to obey the word of command. ‘The ani- 
mal whose portrait we present herewith—like some similar creatures 
which have been exhibited in this country—rises and lies down when 
. ordered by its keeper; performs a marine dance with its tail; kisses the 
benevolent individual who looks after its comfort ; and has made such 
progress in elocutien as to pronounce pretty distinctly the words ‘‘ Papa” 
and ‘‘Mamma.” The keeper tells the usual wonderful stories about its 
intelligence; assures a wondering public that its last despairing, heart- 
rending cry—when it was captured—was ‘*‘Mamma!” This our read- 
ers are at liberty to believe ifthey choose. Certain it seems that ani- 
mals of this race are susceptible ef very considerable education. It is 
well known that many varieties of fresh-water fish—such as carp, perch, 
gold fish, and even pickerel—can be taught to come at the word of com- 
mand, and, when properly trained, will eat out of the hand of their mas- 
ter. The seal surpasses these fish in intelligence ; under skillful man- 
agement there is no saying how far its education may not be carried. 

Birds and beasts we have domesticated, and rendered useful servants. 
There is no reason why fish should not be tamed by similar processes, 
and should not hereafter fulfill some useful purpose in domestic economy. 


THE FIGHTING TIGER OF THE KING OF OUDE. 


THE tiger whose portrait we give herewith—from a sketch made by 
- permission of the naturalist Isaacson—is the famous Burrhea, the fight- 
ing tiger of the late King of Oude. He was kept by the King express- 
ly for his fighting qualities, and bears on bis body many a scarred rem- 
iniscence of past combats. In his last fight, it is said, he killed his an- 
tagonist in ten minutes. Only a few days ago, since he arrived, with 
other spoils of the conquered Kingdom of Oude, in London, England, he 
saw a horse pass his den. His eyes flashed fury; he sprang to his 
feet, and, with a furious roar, rushed against the bars of his cage. He 
fancied himself once more in the arena at Lucknow. His keeper states, 
however, that he is a very gentle creature naturally, and quite affection- 
ate when caressed. 

He stands five feet two inches in height, and is therefore an unusual- 
ly large animal. His ordinary food is twenty-five pounds of raw meat 
per day. 

We take the following account of one of Burrhea’s encounters from 
the ‘‘ Private Life of an Eastern King.” His antagonist on this occa- 


sion was a famous stallion whose ferocity and bleod-thirstiness had won 
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| him the name of the man-eater, and immense fame 


throughout the Kingdom of Oude, which at one 
time he had almost devastated : 
**Burrhea was.the name of a favorite tiger of the 


King’s, so called from a village at the foot of the Hima- 


layas, near which he had been taken. 

“We were all assembled at Chaun-gunge in the gal- 
lery of a court-yard, about sixty yards square in extent 
—a court-yard with buildings all round, and a veranda 
below. Thick bamboo railing had been put up in front 
of the veranda, so as completely to encircle the court- 
yard, and to form a sort of enlarged cage. The man- 
eater had been enticed into the inclosure by means of a 
little mare—a tattoo, as the country horses are called— 
of trifling value. ‘ 

“The King and his usual suite of female attendants 
had taken their places in the gallery, he on a sofa placed 
there for the purpose, they behind him. We stood on 
his Majesty's right and left, leaning on the parapet or on 
the sofa. Every one commanded a full view of the court- 
yard, and the ladies seemed to relish the prospect as 
much as any one. . 

“The order was given, and Burrhea's cage was brought 
into the veranda. A door in the ogee tne pre- 
pared for the purpose, was drawn up, the cage-door was 
epened, and | es. bounded into the court-yard, lash- 
ing his sides with his long tail, and glaring furiously 
upon the man-eater and his little female friend. A more 
beautiful tiger than Burrhea it would not be easy to dis- 
cover in all India. His glossy coat, regularly streaked, 
shone in the inclosure, in pleasant contrast with the 
frowsy covering of the little mare. Even the well-kept 
hide of the man-eater was sadly wanting in brilltancy 
when compared with the glittering skin of Burrhea. 

“'The tiger had been kept without food or drink from 


~ the previous day to prepare him forthe assault. He 


glared savagely at the horses as he entered, and com- 
menced slowly stealing along toward them. The man- 
eater kept his eyes fixed on the eye-balls of his enemy. 
‘Not for an instant did he take them off; his head low- 
ered, standing in an easy attitude, with one foot slightly 
advanced, he awaited the attack, moving as Burrhea’ 
mored, but always with the eyes intently fixed. As for 
the poor little mare, she was transfixed with fear—para- 
lyzed—apparently unable to take a thought for preserva- 
.tion. She stood cowering in a corner, awaiting her fate. 
With a slight bound Burrhea was upon the mare in an 
instant. Ablow of his paw threw her over on the ground ; 
his teeth were fastened in her neck, and he drank her 
~plood greedily. It was simple butchery; for there was 
no resistance. 

“+It will make Burrhea only the more savage,’ said 
the King, rubbing his hands gieefully. The European 
courtiers assented; and the female attendants, ignorant 
of the language, but certain that the King was pleased, 
were mightily pleased too. They exchanged glances of 
approbation and of satisfaction ere they turned again to 
watch the proceedings in the court-yard. 

* Burrhea might have been from three to five minutes 
enjoying his draught of blood-—not more —his head 
turned toward the man-eater all the time, and his eyes 
for the most part fixed on him. The man-eater, on his 
side, gave no indications of uneasiness. An impatient 

esnort or two escaped him; that wasall. With protruded 
neck and cocked ears, and glaring eyeballs, and twitch- 
ing tail, he watched his enemy intently, still standing 
in an easy attitude of attention, as if prepared for imme- 
diate action. 

* At length Burrhea was satisfied, or else no more 
blpod was forthcoming; end taking his claws out of the 
dead animal, and shaking himself as he did so, he be- 
gan to go stealthily round the court-yard, like a cat steal- 
ing a march ona rat. He made no noise whatever. 
The large paws were placed one after the other upon the 
ground, the soft ball of the foot preventing any sound. 
Slowly were they raised and depressed while the long 


back as slowly made its way forward—now raised at the 


shoulders, now at the hind-quarters, asthe legs were 
moved—the skin glancing backward and forward as if 
hardly belonging to the bones and muscles beneath it. 
It was not a scene to be forgotten: the King and his at- 
tendant females gazing intently above; the European 
courtiers straining with eyes and ears to catch every 
movement and every sound; the man-eater in the cen- 
tre of the court-yard slowly turning as the tiger turned, 
his head and ears and neck ever the same; the tiger 
stealing along, so cat-like in aspect, and yet so gigantic 
in strength. Not a sound was audible but the grating 
of the man-eater’s feet, as they were raised and lowered 
again—not a sound other; but all was mute expectation 
and anxious gazing. 

**At length the tiger bounded with the rapidity of 
lightning upon his enemy; the horse was fully prepared. 
It. had evidently been Burrhea's intention to seize the 
head and fore-quarters; but the man-eater was too adroit 
for that; and, by a quick diving motion of his head and 
shoulders, had received his antagonist upon his muscu- 
lar haunches behind. The claws sank deeply into the 
fiesh, while the hind-feet of the tiger made a grasp or 
two at the fore-legs of the horse; but there was no time 
to secure his position. The man-eater lashed up with 
his iron heels into the air with tremendous vigor, and in 
a moment Burrhea was sprawling on the ground, not at 
all the better for his attack. We could hardly perceive, 
however, that he had been thrown upon his back—partly 
against the bamboo-railing, partly on the ground—when 
he was on his legs again, gyrating as before, moving 
stealthily round as if nothing had happened. —With an 
indignant snort the man-cater resumed his former posi- 
tion, and awaited another spring, his muscular liaunch- 
es bearing evidence in their lacerated skin, and in the 
gouts of blood which disfigured them, of the sharpness 
and strength of the tiger's claws. 

*“**Burrhea will kill him yet!’ exclaimed the King, 
“turning to the nearest Euro 
*** Undoubtedly, your Majesty,’ said the courtier. 

_“Cat-like did Burrhea pace round and round again, 
his broad round head ever turned toward his wary an- 
tagonist. Each foot with its brawny paw was lifted and 
lowered again in succession, noiselessly as before, while 
the beautifully-streaked hide played over the bones and 
With distended nostrils and flashing 


exactly in the same position as formerly, the head and 
neck lowered and protruded; the ears cocked rigidly; 
the eyes fixed in a glazing stare at the stealthily-gliding 
tiger; and one fore-foot ever slightly advanced, to ad- 
mit, doubtless, of that rapid diving and thrusting for- 
ward of the shoulder and head, by which he had former- 
ly succeeded in getting his antagonist upon his hind- 
quarters. 

“*For fully eight or ten minutes did this monotonouscir- 
cling of Burrhea centinue, the man-eater ever facing him 
and gazing intently, an angry snort now and then burst- 
ing from the horse.as he turned. Burrhea opened his 
huge jaws widely at times, and licked up the drops of 
blood which still clung to them; and once (but once 
only) he paused for a moment over the dead mare, as if 
meditating a second draught. But the irresolution was 
mily momentary, and the monotonous walk was con- 
tinued. 

** At length the decisive moment arrived again. Bur- 
rhea was standing almost over the carcass of the dead 
mare, when he sprang once more—sprang so suddenly, 
that we in the gallery started at the sight, expecting it 


though we weré; and more than one of the attendants 
on the King gave forth’s stified exclamation of alarm. 
There was no premonitory growl or display of any kind. 
It-was as if by galvanic agency the tiger had been sud- 
denly lifted itfto the air in the course of his monotenous 


n. 
‘+ Man-eater’was nit taken by surprise, however. His 
head was ducked still lower than before; his fore-quar- 
ters seemed to glide under the springing assailant; and 
again were Burrhea’s claws dug deeply into his haunch- 
es, but further over'on this occasion than on the former. 
The broad round head of the tiger projected for an in- 
stant beyond the tail of the horse, while his hind-claws 
were sunk deeply into the man-eater’s breast. For an 
instant we saw him quivering unsteadily in that posi- 
tion, crouching with his belly on the horse's back, cling- 
ing to his prey for an instant, but only for an instant. 
Again did the ferocious stallion lash up with his hind- 
feet, almost as if he would throw himself over on his 
back. His iron heels came with crushing force against 
the jaw of Burrbea, and in a moment the tiger was 
sprawling helplessly upon the ground, once more stretch- 
ed upon his back. 

“It was but for an igstant, however, that Burrhea 
thus lay; but, when he resumed his feet, and began run- 
ning round the bamboo inclosure, it was quite apparent 
that it was mo longer to attack again, but to escape. 
His jaw was broken; and, with his tail between his legs, 
he cvied out loudly with pain as he ran round, not unlike 
a whipped spaniel. The man-eater watched him, as be- 
fore, intently, evidently fearful of a ruse, and finding it 
difficult to keep up with his rapid motion. But it was 
no ruse: Burrhea was looking eagerly for some method 
of escape, crying almost piteously as he did so. ‘His 
jaw is broken,’: was whispered by some of the male serv- 
ants below, who watched him from the veranda. The 
sound reached our gallery, and the King heard it. 

‘**Burrhea’s jaw is broken!’ he exclaimed to us; 
*shall we let him escape ?” 

*** As your Majesty pleases,’ was our answer. 

**The signal was given—the door of the cage was 
pened, the bamboos opposite to it raised, and Burrhea 
rushed in to bury himself in the furthest corner. 

“Proudly did the man-eater snort and paw when he 
found himself thus victor. He first scampered up to the 
mare, and snuffed there a moment; and then, spurning 
her with his foot, with head aloR and tail arched, he 
trotted to one point and ‘another of\the bamboo railing, 
as if anxious to get at the attendant servants. His blood 
was up; and tigers or men, he did not mind which were 
his assailants now, or which he assailed.*’ 
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THE FARCE OF AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP. 


HE following letter has been published in 
the papers : 
“ or Statx, Wasurnxoron, May 17, 1859. 
**To Mr. Felix Le Clerc, Memphis, Tennessee : 

** Stn, —Your letter of the 13th inst. has been received. 
In reply I have to state that it is understood that the 
French Government claims military service from all na- 
tives of France who may be found within its jurisdic- 
tion. Your naturalization in this country will not ex- 
empt you from that claim if you should voluntarily re- 
pair thither. 

“Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Lewis Cass." 


In other words, the title of an American cit- 


izen, which is held out as an inducement to | 


foreigners to settle in this country, is a mere 
empty distinction, involving, it is true, alle- 
giance and loyalty on the one side, but no such 
thing as protection on the other. Outside of 
the limits of the United States it can not shield 
its bearer from outrage and oppression by for- 
eign despots. At the very time at which we 
write an American citizen, a useful and highly- 
respected merchant of Iowa, who lately visited 
Prussia—his birth-place—to see some relatives, 
is serving a compulsory term of service in the 
Prussian army without a word of remonstrance 
from our Government. 

It will be with curious feelings that the fu- 
ture biographer of Lewis Cass will say that, 
after a life of conspicuous honor, and active 
devotion to the interests of his country, he 
crowned his career by ingrafting on the policy 
of the United States the principle that the nat- 
uralization law is a mockery, and that this 
nation can not afford to protect its citizens 
abroad. 

He will observe—this biographer—that Mr. 
Cass’s want of spirit in this matter was the 
more remarkable, as his duty was clear and its 
execution easy. The Constitution and the 


laws know no distinction between native and - 


naturalized citizens. They are all citizens— 
that word comprises every thing. The modern 


quibble that a foreigner must have fulfilled his 


obligations to his native country before present- 
ing himself for naturalization here is inconsist- 
ent both with law and with common sense. No 
word of obligations to foreign States is to be 
found in the naturalization law. 

If the doctrine be accepted that no forcign- 
born citizen can be protected who has not ful- 
filled the services which his native State may 
choose to exact from its people, then this coun- 
try was in the wrong, and Great Britain in the 
right, in the controversy of 1813; for the serv- 
ice which Great Britain exacts from her people 
is perpetual allegiance. If Mr. Cass be right in 
declining to protect citizens of French or Ger- 
man birth against the conscription, neither can 
he justify the Government of Madison in deny- 


ing the right of the British to shoot the Irish- 


men taken under General Scott. The princi- 
ple is the same in both cases. Great Britain 
exacts a life of allegiance from her natives, as 
Germany and France exact so many years’ mil- 
itary service from theirs; if we are to respect 
the one, we must also respect the other. Un- 


der the policy of Mr. Cass, every British-born 
citizen in the country might be shot as a traitor 


if, in the event of war with England, they served 


under the American flag. Naturalization, in 
fact, under this reading of the law, becomes a 
farce 


1e true idea of the naturalization law of the 
United States is, that every man has, on reach- 


ing his majority, a right to select his country, 


irrespective of the accident of his birth, and 
that by doing so the transfer which a foreigner 
makes of his allegiance to the land of his adop- 
tion is thorough, complete, and final. This 
idea is a necessary and legitimate consequence 
of the great democratic principle on which all 
our institutions and all our liberties are based. 
The recognition by our Government of the pains 
and penalties imposed by foreign potentates on 
those who have had the misfortune to be born 
in their dominions gives the lie to our whole 
political system, and involves a denial of the 
first propositions in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

But Mr. Cass’s future biographer will go on 
to say that the most curious feature of the affair 


_is the blindness of the Secretary to the inevita- 


ble consequences of a manly and spirited policy. 
Had he followed in the footsteps of Madison, 
Scott, and Jackson, and insisted on making the 
European sovereigns respect American citizens 
of whatever origin, it would have cost the coun- 
try little or nothing, and the political reward 
would have been liberal. It would not have 
been necessary to make war on the offending 
nations. A simple embargo on their wares and 
produce would have achieved the end desired 
without appreciable injury to this country. Nei- 
ther Prussia nor any other European state would 
risk the loss of their American trade for the 
sake of half a dozen additional soldiers. Six 
months’ stoppage of the export of dry goods from 
Germany and France to the United States would 
break half the foreign spinners, and would very 
quickly bring the sovereigns.to their senses. 
And what a triumph for American diplomacy! 
It may safely be said that no single act would 
create such enthusiasm throughout this country 
as the humiliation of a European power for out- 
raging an American citizen. Every American 
heart would thrill with "pride at intelligence of 


‘stich an event. Nothing would be too great for 


the sucessful vindicator of American citizen- 
ship to ask of his countrymen. Witness the 
affair of Koszta. a 

But Mr. Cass, it seems, prefers to go down 
to posterity as the champion of the truckling 
policy—as the statesman who, over his own sig- 
nature, admitted that American citizens, with 
American passports in their pocket, and in 
sight of the American flag, might be seized, 
imprisoned, and outraged by foreign despots 
with perfect impunity. 


‘GOOD NEWS FOR SHIP-OWNERS. 


WE have all been lamenting, ever since the 
Peace of Paris, the blight that has fallen on our 
shipping; the renewal of war in Europe is cal- 
culated to revive the spirits of American ship- 
owners. Though the true cause of the decline 
of ship property—the construction of foreign 
steamers—has not been removed, accident is 
serving our cause better than we deserve, and 
there is once more a prospect that American 
ships will earn interest on their cost. | 

No man can tell at what moment England 
may take part in the European war. There is 
evidently a strong desire, on the part of the 
reigning family, and their friends among the 
aristocracy, to lend aid to Austria; they are 
strengthened in their views by the London 


Times, which grows more bitter every day 
against the Emperor of the French. Between 


the two, it is quite-possible that, despite her 
proclamation of oe: the British Queen 
may find herself a \combatant before the war 
lasts much longer. \Any interference on the 
part of Russia would increase the probability 
of British participation in the war. 

The effect of England’s becoming ar actor in 
the war would be to drive her carrying trade 
into American hands. Whether Britannia still 
rules the waves or no, it is evident that if En- 
gland goes to war, even British merchants will 
send their goods to sea in vessels which are 
exempt from capture where they can, and will 
therefore give our ships the preference over 
their own. The French will do the same; so 
will all Europe: in a word, the whole carrying 
trade of the world, in the contingency we have 
supposed, will devolve upon the United States. 
Already the London Jimes is'comforting its 
readers with the assurance that England’s par- 
ticipation in the war would not destroy her 
trade—‘‘ because the Americans would carry 
cotton and grain to England, and cotton goods 
and hardware from England to all parts of the 
world.” Relying, now in their hour of doubt 
and danger, upon the maxim which they were | 
so slow to acknowledge when they had no in- 
terests at stake—‘‘ Free Ships make Free Goods” 
—the English boast that, even if Napoleon has 
equipped a navy superior to that of England, 
they can, with the aid of this country and 
American ships, defy his worst efforts. 

We trust that it may never come to this. 


| We have very little to gain, and much to lose, 


by Great Britain mixing in a general Buropean 


war. Interest apart, to every friend’ df human- 
ity such anevent would be revolting. Nor dogs 
our shipping interest need so powerful & 'stiniu- 
lus. The bare possibility that England may be 
driven into the war will naturally increase the 
demand for American vessels in every part of _ 
the world. No British vessel can sail on a 
voyage of a month with a perfect certainty of 
arriving without risk of capture. In thése days 
of telegraphs and railroads a week may precipi- 
tate Great Britain into the war, and covér the 
British channel and the Atlantic with French 
cruisérs. What, in such a case, would become 
of the vast fleets of large British vessels freighted 
with valuable cargoes from India and China? 

Every prudent English merchant has already 
directed his Asiatic and Australian correspond- 
énts to ship in American vessels where he can. 
A few mails will show this to be the case. 

The event should at once stimulate our ship- 
owners to remedy the real cause of the decline 
of American ship-property. Screw and side- 
wheel steamers should at once be built. Hith- 
erto ship-owners have had good reasons for not 
increasing their marine investments. Now they 
are going to make money again; let them build 
steamers without delay—not foolish, expensive 
vessels like the Collins ships, but sensible, eco- 
nomical craft, like Vanderbilt's fleet and the 
Glasgow screw-ships. 

Commodore Vanderbilt launched, a few days 
ago, an ocean steamer wholly built of iron—a 
thing hitherto deemed impossible in this coun- 
try. Where shall we find men wise enough 
and enterprising enough to follow the example ? 
If there are none such, the stimulus which the 
war is imparting to the American shipping in- 
terests will be the preface to a reaction which 


will utterly destroy them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


HOMICIDE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB 
BOY IN UTAH. | 


WE have received a long letter from Mr. W. G. 
Mills, of Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, denying 
the statements contained in a letter published some 
time since in this journal, describing the murder 
of a deaf and dumb boy in Utah. Mr. Mills, who 
is evidently a Mormon, eulogizes the Mormons 
very highly, and rates eur informant soundly for 
what he calls untrue statements. We are bound 
to say that our correspondent is a man of honor 
and veracity, and that, on the present showing, 
we see no reason to alter the opinion to that effect 
which we expressed in publishing his letter. At 
the same time, in justice to the people of Utah Ter- 
ritory, we give Mr. Mills’s version of the story : 


** Andrew Bernard was well known in this city and vi- 
cinity. He resided here for years, and grew up a man 
among us. To call him a ‘ boy’ is only to make a cer- 
tain effect. He was twenty years old, stood five feet ten 
inches high, good-proportioned, well-knit and active 
frame, and weighed 160 pounds. He was a man of un- 
common strength; and unrestrained by intellect, was 
very dangerous in applying that strength when excited 
by passion and revenge. Neglected at home in his train- 
ing; a notorious liar; a butt for boys in the street who 
thought it their privilege to torment him; naturally 
mischievous, and fond of playing cruel tricks, he pos- 
sessed. an ungovernable, impetuous, and irritable tem- 
per, and could only be restrained from gratifying any 
propensity by the influence of a relative—a respectable 


citizen here, to whom he had given much treuble. He 


had for years been a pest to the citizens by his thieving 
propensities, and was much dreaded by the female por- 
tion. In several instances he so frightened females that 
it brought on premature labor, and did other injuries 
and annoyances to them. Previous to his death he con- 
tracted the habit of drinking liquor, which was encour- 
aged by some of our transient friends and teamsters, who 
deemed it a source of fun for them in witnessing his an- 
tics and cruel tricks while in a state of half-intoxica- 

tion... 

“ Last autumn, on the arrival of several trains, ‘ Dum- 
my,’ as he was designated, stole about the sum of seven- 
ty dollars from a teanfter, not a‘ Mormon.’ Affidavit 
was made to a justice of the peace—a writ issued for his 
arrest. He absconded, and remained absent for several 
weeks. Qn his return he was charged with the theft, 
and acknowledged it, and represented that he wrapped 
the money in a piece of cloth and concealed it in a tree 
in one of the cafions about twelve or sixteen miles from 
this city. He volunteered to go to the place with a po- 
liceman and get the money. Next day he started, in 
charge of policeman N. L. Christiansen, to the spot 
where it was supposed he had secreted the cash. And - 
here I would say that Christiansen is a sober man, of 
good, mild disposition, and any thing but disposed to 
shed human blood. He bears an irreproachable charac- 
ter with those who know him; yet, I believe, would 
stand in his own defense when violently attacked, which 
I consider is a proper trait in man; though, in the opin- 
ion of many sensible men, he was very forbearing with . 
the conduct of ‘Dummy.’ But to resume. 

** The policeman and Dummy went into the cafion, to 
the spot where the latter said the money was deposited, 
but there was none there; and they went from place to 
place for miles at the whim of Drmmy, who still signed 
that they would be eure to get it in the next place. 

“ While they returned to the shanty Dummy obtained 
a knife from some person, and, in a convenient place, at- 
tacked the policeman in.a violent manner, striking him 
in the side above the hip, inflicting a wound from which 
the fat and blood oozed ; and had not the knife struck 
against the belt-buckle, diverting the stroke, it would 
have proved fatal. - He also cut him in the hands in two 
or three places. “He afterward obtained a large piece of 
sharp iron, and again attacked Christiansen in a fero- 
cious manner, who only saved his life by dodging and 
running into the house, Dummy pursued, and would 
have broken the door but for the timely interference of 
some passers-by. Again he attacked him; but not ac- 
complishing his purpose, he ran off, and the policeman 
fired three shots at him—all he had in the revolver— 
none taking sufficient effect to even cripple him. Som 
time afterward, when the violence of his temper bad, 
apparently, subsided, they traveled toward the city, anc 
were overtaken by Mr. E. K, Hanks, who was driving 4 
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team and wagon, from whom they obtained a ride, and - 


who knew nothing of their business until told by them. 
When near the mouth of Emigration Cafon, he request- 


ed the policeman to go to a certain place to which he 


| pointed, for the last time, and he would certainly get the 
money. The latter, anxious to obtain it, and having 
traveled so far, did not like to return without it, if pos- 
sible, and he went with him. They jumped from the 
wagon, requesting Mr. Hanks to stay until their return, 
and proceeded forthwith toward the place. When Dum- 
my got himina convenient hollow, out of sight of Mr. 
Ilanks, he pounced on Christiansen in a treacherous 
manner, with a fiendish determination to destroy him ; 
but the latter had to defend himself, and, after a strug- 
gle, succeeded in grasping his knife, and put an end to 
the conflict by plunging it in his neck and felling him. 
Not knowing what to do with the body in such a place, 
he, in company with Mr. Hanks, drove to the city and 
informed the Captain of the Police, who at once inform- 
ed the Mayor of the occurrence, and the whole case was 
left in their hands. Justice Clinton, being informed of 
the facts, repaired immediately, in company with others, 
and ‘held an inquest on the body, had it conveyed to the 
city cemetery and decently interred. 

‘* These are the substantial and unqualified facts of 
the case, without the least attempt to extenuate ; and ev- 
ery man will see that Christiansen was perfectly justified 
in the act. His forbearatite was greater than the gener- 
ality of men would have been disposed to extend toward 
a dangerous, ungovernable man, who had attacked him 
so often, and who not only resisted him wildly while in 
the execution of his duty, but who had an evident design 
on his life.” 


THs LUUNGESR. 


THE NEW NAPOLEON AND THE OLD. : 

Some of us did not think that we should ever 
read a proclamation of the Emperor Napoleon to 
the army of Italy. We thought that chapter of 
History was closed. Marengo belonged to the 
Past. Arcole, ‘‘ the terrible bridge of Lodi,” they 
were to be mentioned with Agincourt and Crécy. 

But we have read the proclamation, and we may 
yet read of the battle of Marengo—not in Alison, 
but in the newspapers. These very pages may be 
called upon to illustrate the victory of the new Na- 
poteon upon the field where the old secured Italy. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte first descended into 
Italy he was twenty-seven years old, entirely un- 
used to command, and his army was cowering upon 
the Alps, whither the united Austrians and Pied- 
montese had driven them. His first proclamation 
said to them, ‘* Famine, cold, and misery, are the 
school of good soldiers,’’ andthe event proved it. 
He marched straight to Turin, suppressed the re- 
bellion at Pavia, crossed the bridge of Lodi, and 
sat down before Mantua. On the shores of the 
Lake of Garda—on the dykes of Arcola—on the 
plain of Rivoli. The veteran Wurmser surrender- 
ed Mantua and retired. The Austrian Archduke 
Charles, with thirty thousand of his best soldiers, 
marched to meet the Frenchman upon the plains of 
the Po. Venice revolted to the invader; the Aus- 
trians were hunted up into the Alps; at the head 
of thirty-five thousand men Napoleon stood upon 
the shore of the Adriatic, having marched across 
the peninsula—made peace, and went home. 

This was only his first campaign. Marengo 
was four years later. 

The new Napoleon leads an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men into the same fields, no longer 
hostile, but friendly. Fresh, disciplined, active, 
it is undoubtedly the flower of living armies. It 
is not famine, cold, and misery, of which the Em- 
peror speaks, But in his first proclamation he 
says: ‘* Beware of too great enthusiasm, which is 
the-only thing I fear.’”” The enemy are not less in 
number, and they are not merely defending them- 
selves, but they are fighting for the very existence 
of theirempire. But the foot of this enemy burns 
the ground upon which it treads. To the tradi- 


tional hate felt by the Italians toward the Germans | 


is now added horror at the barbarity with which 
the Austrians conduct the war, and the two hun- 
dred thousand perfectly-appointed Frenchmen are 
reinforced by an exasperated native population. 
Meanwhile Europe looks gravely on, with its hand 
upon the sword indeed, but the sword in the scab- 
bard, while those fair, historic, Italian fields await 
the shock of battle. 

The London Times would fain be incredulous of 
the event. It finds too much study of melodra- 
matic effect in the constant recurrence by the 
French to particular days and to past glories. It 
declines to believe that a raw military hand can 
dispute the palm with a consummate master. 

Failure indeed is possible to the greatest genius 
—it overtakes the greatest luck. fon Oncle had 
leisure to reflect upon this fact at Saint Helena. 
Therefore even Louis Napoleon’s singular good 
fortune may coquette with him, and coquetry in 
his case is destruction. Austria fights for her im- 
perial existence; but, on the other hand, so long 
as the treaty of Vienna, which excludes Napoleon’s 
family from the French throne, is the law of Eu- 
rope, so long Louis Napoleon is an outlaw. He 
mast return to Paris victorious, or not return at 
all. Had‘the uncle failed, he might have found 


his road to the throne lying through some other 


country. Ifthe nephew fails, his throne falls. 


THE RACES. 


Horsk-RACING has always led a rather pre- 
carious existence among us. It has been consid- 
ered the peculiar interest of black-legs and pro- 
fessional jockeys. Gentlemen occasionally went 
to the races, but not even a Board of Aldermen 
adjourned in their honor, as the. British Parlia- 
ment does for the Derby day; nor has any respect- 
ed bishop in the State ever been known to post- 
pone a visitation that he might attend, as was 
stated, without contradiction, of an English bish- 
op. In Charleston, South Carolina, the races are 
more recognized as a distinctly fashionable resort. 
Families in the country time their visits to town 
to hit the races. But elsewhere the institution 
has existed by tolerance, and ladica have not been 
wont to attend. 

The especial reason of thig was, unquestionably, 


cided according to actual superiority, but by ar- 
Yangement. The racers were generally in posses- 
sion of persons not known outside of ‘the sport- 
ing world,” and very well known within it; so 
that a little cloud of suspicion rested upon the 
race, and the better was always in doubt whether 
the fastest horse was to be allowed to win. 

There is, however, such an inextinguishable love 
of horse-flesh in the human heart that a large crowd 
always waits upon any race that promises the least 
excitement; and the recent trial between Ethan 
Allen and Flora Temple excited an usual attention. 
Twelve or fifteen thousand persons are supposed to 
have been upon the ground, and Flora Temple bore 
away the bays. The contest was the more inter- 
esting because they were each the fastest specimens 
of their sex inthe country. The horses trotted ‘to 
wagon,”’ as it is called upon the turf—which means 
in a carriage of four wheels—the other kind of trot- 
ting being ‘‘to harness,’’ or in'a sulky on two 
wheels. The time made by the successful Flora 
was 2 minutes and 25 seconds, for the first mile, or 
heat, and.2.274 for each of the other two. There 
were three heats, in all of which Flora Temple was 
the winner, and is, therefore, the fastest trotter in 
the country. 

That, of course, is a matter of immense satisfac- 
tion. to all who did not lose money by Ethan Allen. 
It has, also, of course, greatly enhanced the value 
of Flora Temple and all her progeny. For after 
all, those philosophers and moralists in spectacles 
and Quaker clothes who haunted the race-course, 
‘and who are always to be found at such places, 
must see clearly, even without the spectacles, that 
a race is like aflower. The unsophisticated think 
the flower is a final thing in itself. They do not 
know that it is merely the germ of the fruit. And 
so the unthinking suppose a race to end with the 
running. . They forget that the victor’s worth is 
enormously increased, and that all the foals of the 
winning horse have a corresponding value. 

Will some one of those philosophers inform us 
why peculiar dishonesty belongs to the horse- 
trade? and why the term jockeying is synonymous 
with knavery ? 


— 


A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


THE happy people who will run away from the 
hot streets this summer, will see no lovelier sight 
than the sparkling cascades that vein green hill- 
sides with living silver, or the cool, dark, calm 
springs in the shady depths of woods, over which 
they will lean upon their hands and knees and 
quaff the electric water. Wherever they are, 
whether by sea-side or on river banks or on lofty 
hills whence they can see little lakes and rills hid- 
ing in grassy meadows, or whether they watch the 
sudden shower of pattering crystal, or the rainbow 
that makes visible the promise of God, or the clouds 
that garnish the sunset, it will still be the beauty 
and the blessing of water that cheers their eyes 
and minds. 

Will they think of those who can not climb the 
hills, nor walk in the woods or the meadows? 
Will they remember the dry streets in which the 
very flowers seem to pine, and where the only 
thickets are crinoline, and the only singing birds 
are feathered ones in cages, or poor ones in nurser- 
ies, who can not fly away forthe summer? — 

Yet the last kind do not sing much. They are 
mostly silent and cheerless. In the lovely econo- 
my of nature there is a constant growth and de- 


velopment toward greater beauty from the egg to 


the caterpillar, and from the grub to the butterfly, 
from the little gaping mouths of mere featherless 
tissue to the exquisitely liquid trill of the wood 
thrush or the jubilant glee of the bob-o’-link. But 
this last kind of singers in city nurseries grow more 
silent as they grow older, so that they suggest bird- 
singing by contrast rather than in any other way. 

But every thing which helps and cheers them, 
every thing which tends to refresh the city with 
the blessings of the country, is surely worth intro- 
ducing. And water that leaps and lives all over 
the globe would be a rill of new life if it were only 
freely introduced in the city. It hides under all 
the pavements, indeed, and in the walls of the 
houses, but let it gush intodaylight. Let us have. 


street-corner fountains, fountains in squares, foun- 


tains along the sidewalks, that the throats of the 
thirsty may be refreshed, and the eyes and hearts 
and, minds of the whole population quickened. 
These little public drinking fountains always flow- 
ing, will be songs by the. wayside, sermons in wa- 
ter, white violets will not spring up around them 
as in moist woods, but thoughts and feelings, white 
as flowers, will start in the pleased minds of the 
weary. 

Let the fountains be wrought, too, in pretty 
forms. In Rome how many there are! A Triton 
pouring water upon his head out of shells—Neptune 
and the nymphs striding the rocks of little cata- 
racts, and in the Medici villa, near Florence, Ve- 
nus rising from the sea and wringing the water from 
her hair. Let the artists invent and the poets sug- 
gest. Put one fountain in front of the Hospital, 
where it shall seem to preach cleanliness as a pre- 
ventive of disease, and where the water that sprang 
among trees in the country shall hear the rustle of 
the noble elms in the Hospital yard. Put one at 


the corner of Chambers Street that it may rival | 


Delmonico’s bar-room; and one before every ho- 
tel, that strangers may know the hospitality of the 
city. 

Yes, by all means put forth the poetic side of the 
project for those lovers of woods and waters, those 
Corydons, philosophers, and poets, who make the 

.municipal laws. 


ABOUT WIVES. 


“ Xytonra” writes to the Lounger from a lake 
in Arkansas that wives are ‘‘ property, very per- 
sonal preperty, the most sacred property on earth.” 
His letter is pleasantly written; having, however, 
for Mire. Xylonia and all his relatives and friends 
of the other sex, what we should suppose to be 


} rather a sub-acid flavor, as indicated in the ex- 


the conviction that the contest was not to be de- t craet above. : 


That people who entertain Xylgpia’s opinions do 
treat wives as property, every man with his eyes 
open has probably often enough perceived. But 
the utter absurdity of gravely urging that wives 
really are so will also hardly have escaped the ob- 
servation of the same witnesses. You may go into 
many a house and see the woman whom the man 
of that house has sworn to love, honor, and cherish 
the victim of his ill-temper, his whims, his follies. 
You may see him treat her precisely as he treats 
any other article of property with which he happens 
to get angry, only he gets angry with ‘‘the most 
sacred property on earth” much oftener than with 
any other. He cuts his arm-chair, in a pet. He 
tears his newspaper, in a little rage. He curses a 
drawer that will not open in a bureau. He flings 
a book across the floor that he @ves not like. He 
lashes his horse fearfully When the horse does not 
please him. Why not? They are his property. 
Shall a man not do what he will with his own? 
And you may see the same man sulk, snap, sneer, 
swear, strike at his wife. Why not? For he 
practically believes, whatever his theory mray be, 
that wives “‘ are property, very personal property, 
the most sacred property on earth.” 7 

If Xylonia is property, then his wife is; not 
otherwise. If he may treat her as property, she 
may do the same with him. Sauce for the goose, 
sauce for the gander. Xylonia and all the Xylo- 
nians need not suppose that they are going to se- 
cure immunity for all their sins and whims and 
follies, as men and husbands, by rhetorically assert- 
ing the peculiir ‘‘ sacredness” of their wives. To 
call a woman property, and to treat her as such, is 
a lovely method of illustrating her husband’s con- 
viction of her superior sanctity. If marriage be 
any thing but a mere legal contract—if it be in 
any sense what our Roman Catholic friends call, 
and every honorable man feels, a sacrament, then 
it is quite as sacred upon one side as upen the oth- 
er. The husband who is false to that.sacrament is 
precisely as culpable as the wife. Society does not 
agree that he isso; but what then? Why does it 
not ? 

Simply because the active and controlling opin- 
ion of society is that of men, and men have hither- 
to practiced the principle that wives are property, 
and that husbands are property-holders ; that one 
husband who tampers with the property of anoth- 
er exposes himself to the perils of the trespasser 
against all other property —to the perils of the 
burglar or the incendiary. That is, he runs great 
risk of being shot. 

And if the offender succeeds—whatever happens 
to him—how about the property? Why, the Xy- 
lonians hold, by inevitable logic, that property be- 
ing subject to the owner, he is the judge of it, and 
when it is spoiled he may throw it into the street. 
No wonder that our friend Xylonia says, in his let- 
ter, that “‘the highest laws of natural religion,’’ 
meaning revenge, are not always ‘‘in accordance 
with revealed religion.” If revenge be an inspi- 
ration of natural religion, Xylonia is undoubtedly 
correct. But there are two very awkward dilem- 
mas yawning before him; for if God be not divid- 
ed against himself, his laws, whether natural or 
revealed, must be harmonious. And if there be 
two codes, a natural and a reyealed, which, as a 
Christian man, does Xylonia propose to obey ? 

No, friendly Xylonia, you are as much property 
as your wife. For in the marriage relation you 
are perfectly equal, except in those details which 


men, consulting their own selfishness and not the . 


honor of women, have arranged in their own favor. 
A well-ordered household has a mistress as well as 
a master, and a mistress who is not less than he. 

A wife is not a higher kind of horse or arm- 
chair; and modern civilization is rapidly weeding 
the ludicrous idea that she is so out of public opin- 
ion and the laws. 


THE LOUNGER'S LETTER-BOX. 


A MARRIED Many, St. Paul, Minnesota. The subject 
of your note has been well considered by the Lounger. 
You may be very sure that Harper's Weekly will take no 
step without proper consideration. If you differ from its 
decision, you, of course, will abide by your own judg- 
ment. It is, however, always fair to presume that a 
large paper in a great city is not edited without very 
careful circumspection. Any hints are always welcome 
—but the hinter should not suppose that he is the first 
to bring the question to editorial notice. The violent 
style of the article you inclose deprives it of any claim 
to consideration as a candid criticism. 


—S. P. J. asks the Lounger’s opinion of ** An Incident 
in a Trapper’s Life,” which he sends him. It is simply 
told, and has an air of reality, a striking illustration of 
the utter barbarity of border life, and the superiority of 
semi-civilized to wholly savage inhumanity. But is it 
not too purely horrible ? i 


—Carnriz wishes the Lounger to tell about his travels 
—especially in Egypt, as she says that his little mention 
of Dr. Abbott betrays that he has seena pyramid. But 
Carrie should remember that the travels of ‘‘ real travel- 
ers” are recorded and illustrated upon other pages of the 
Weekly, and that the Lounger, his wanderings over and 
his eyes drooping, only strolls quietly about and chats 
gently of matters in which we are all more or less inter- 
ested. One of these days, perhaps, when he can lounge 
no longer, he will write a book of travels. 


—C. Belfast. The Lounger will ‘‘destroy the poem 
and keep mum.” 


—ImruDENcE, Buffalo, asks who the Lounger is. Ile 
is a being who lives in these columns, who has no exist- 
ence out of them. Impudence might as well ask his 
neighbor Smith “who is Smith?’ Smith is his own 
perpetual answer. ; 


_ —Onz or ovr Reapers, Boston, Massachusetts, will 
find in any good cyclopedia that Prester John was the 
name of a half fabulous personage who was reported by 
travelers in the Middle Ages to be a Christian Prince in 
the interior of Asia. Marco Polo, who traveled at the 
close of the thirteenth century, has given the most coher- 
ent account of Prester John (Family Library, No. 173) 
as Quong, a Mongol monarch, who had: been subject to 
Nestorian influences. He is mentioned by writers of the 
twelfth century, and all the earlier Eastern travelers 
speak of him. Matthew Paris has a great deal about 
him. SirJohn Maundeville gives a detailed account of 
things that are in the “land of Prester John.”” The 
most copious treatise upon the subject is in the introduc- 


| tion by M. d’Avezac to his edition of Plan-de-Carpin’s 


History of the Tartars, published in 1838, in the Transac. 
tions of the Geographical Society of Paris. If ‘‘ one of 
our readers” is really interested in the question, he should 
refer to that. 


—J. J. H., Cincinnati. ‘* The old Oaken Bucket” was . 


written by Samuel Woodworth, whe was born in Scituate, 
Massachusetts, a farmer's son, and died in New York in 
1842. He was a litterateur, and after the war of 1812 
wrote some popular songs upon the victories. In 1823 
he began the New York Mirror with Mr. Morris; but 
his literary enterprises were not often successful. The 
Lounger remembers him as.he used to appear in Broad- 
way a short time before hisdeath. He had been touched 
with paralysis, and stooped very much, walking with 
very quick short’steps. His eye was lustreless, and his 
dress indicated poverty. A complimentary benefit at the 
old National Theatre in Leonard Street, at whigh Burton 
made his bow in New York, procured him ‘“‘a substantial 
result,” Duyckinck tells us. 


—A BacneEtor in Natchez wishes to know if it be a 
prerogative of the sex to treat men with as much polite- 
ness or rudeness ‘‘as feminine caprice may lead them.” 
if a Bachelor speaks of ladies, there is, of course, but one 
answer to his question, and that the shortest possible No. 
It is true enough that there are plenty of the sex who do 
as a Bachelor has evidently been done by. But ladies 
can not be held responsible for the acts of those who only 


seem to be such. A Bachelor further asks if “such a . 


claim exists, what are its foundation and merits?” Alas, 
dear Sir, some women have discovered not only that they 
can fool men, but that men will be fooled gladly. 


—G. Ammon complains that there is too much fight- 
ing in novels, and has been “often shocked by seeing 
the yellow-colored literature which adorns our dead 
walls, announcing 8 sparring exhibition,” etc. ‘The prac- 
tical difficulty seems to be that when a novelist’s char- 
acters get into situations where they would naturally 
fight it is difficult for him to keep the peace among 
them. They ‘‘go in” incontinently. Does G. Ammon, 
who is clearly a person of taste, respectability, and judg- 


ment, mean to hold the novelist responsible for his char- - 


acters being in such a situation? But characters devel- 
op themselves. The author is only a clerk. 


WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Saturday, June 4, 1859. 

Tue Wholesale Produce Markets haye been quite dull 
and heavy for nearly all kinds of Breadstuffs during the 
week. The demand has been mainly for home use, and 
only for lots immediately required by purchasers. Re. 
ceivers have been free sellers; prices have been irregu- 
lar, and at the close generally tended downward... .Pro- 
visions have been unsettled. ‘Hog Products have been 
freely offered and purchased at reduced rates. Beef has 
been less active, and closes lower. Butter and Cheese 
have been quiet .... Coffee, Teas, and Molasses have 
been less sought after, while Sugars and Rice have 
been in good demand. Coffee and Sugars are cheaper 
..-. Cotton has been very moderately inquired for at 
easier prices. ...Hay has been more active but less valu. 
able....Hides have attracted less attention....Hemp, 
Hops, and Seeds have been quiet....Sole Leather has 
been in good request at buoyant prices. ...Common Rosin 
and Spirits-Turpentine, with crudé Whale and Linseed 
Oils, have been more sought after... .. Tobacco has been 
very sparingly purchased. ...Wool has been in moderate 
demand at reduced quotations .:.. The movements in 
other commodities have not been productive of any re- 
markable changes....We append a revised list of the 
closing quotations for the leading articles: 

@ $670 


Standard Super State Flour, per barrel $6 50 
6 


Extra State Flour ......ccccsccgeccee 99 @ 1720 
Superfine Western ........... cosseee 545 @W~ 670 
Low to Choice Extra Ohio........... 720 @ 850 
Extra Missouri, .........sesseee0-2+- 780 @ 1000 
Superfine cc 45 @ T 75 
Extra Southern ....... edeeed 00 @ 2950 
Superfine Rye Flour............. oes £00 @ 420 
Jersey Corn Meal ..... 15 @ 420 
White Michigan Wheat, per bushel.. 175 @ 195 
White Southern Wheat.............. 175 @ 200 
Red Western 160 @ 184 
Milwaukee Club eoeeeeeveepeeeeeeee eee 1 10 @ 1 35 
New Yellow 89 @ 92 
Rye ee eee 97 @ 1.00 
Barley see 65 @ 75 
Wester 55 @ 5T 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Oats........ 50 @ 52 
Southern Oats ......... sciechdbewes 47 @ 51 
Cotton, middlings, per pound,........ 103 @ 11 
New Mess Pork, per barrel........... — @ 167 
Prime Pork @ 15 00 
Country Mess 825 @ 950 
Fair to Prime State Butter; new......° 16 @ 20 
Ohio Butter, Mew... 15 @ 18 
Cheese, new ......++. 4@ 9} 
Rice, per 100 pounds. 375 @ 52 


The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were well 
supplied with Beeves, which were cheaper. The demand 
was fair....The receipts of fresh Milch Cows were a lit- 
tle less than the previous week, but the supply was in 
excess of the demand, and some of the stables were full 
of unsold Cows....Veal Calves were nearly as abundant 
as for some time past. The démand was fair, but, ex- 
cept at lower rates, no larger stock could be sold... .Sheep 
and Lambs were offered more freely, but the demand was 

ood and prices were firmer.... Swine were arriving 
quite freely, but were in fair request. 

The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesda 
was as follows: 


Ordinary to Premium Beeves, perpound $ 9 @ $ 12) 
Fair to good Milch Cows, perhead ... 3500 @ 5500 
Veal Calves, per pound .............. 3} @ 6} 
Sheep and Lambs, per head...... ooee 275 @ 650 
per pound........ 5 @ Tt 


WUuOLESALE PEIOES OBTAINED BY PRODUCERS AT WaASiI- 
INGTON MARKET. 


Strawberries, per quart box...... ooee $ 12 @ $ BI 
Strawberries, per basket ............ 
Cherries, per pound ........... 6 @ 18 
Gooseberries, per Quart 3 @ 6 
Apples, per barrel...... @ SOO 
Dried Apples, per pound, ............ 8 @ 9 
Dried Peaches, peeled ............55." 11 @ 15 
Dried Peaches, unpeeled............. ™.@ 8 
Potatoes, old, per barrel............. 100 @ 250 
Potatoes, new, Southern ............. 275 @ 325 
Potatoes, 400 @ 450 
Onions ..... 800 @ 400 
Onions, new, per dozen bunches...... 18 @; 2 
Parsnips......... 
Cabbage, new, per 100............... 275 @ 650 
Garlic, per 100 bunches. ............. 450 @ 500 
Green Beans, per bushel ....... ogee 
Eggs, N. Y. and N. J., per dozen..... 124@ - 14 
Chickens, per pound......... 9 @ 13 
Chickens, Bucks Co. ...... | 15 
Geese, Spring, 1235 @ 17. 
yS 10 @ 14 

“ black, per 62 @ 
Wild Pigeons ......... @ 260 


Snipe, per dozen ee 
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TRUMPS. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THERE’S NOTHING HALF SO SWEET IN _LIFE. 


Since Hope Wayne had received Abel Newt’s 
note she lived as human beings do live when 
forthe first time they are conscious that they 
love, and believe that they are loved. 

She read her books, and the page burned with 
a glow it had never known before. She was no 
longer haughty with Mrs. Simcoe, whatever hap- 
pened; but she was so meek, so docile, so gen- 
tle, so patient, that the girl who was always dear 
and lovely was dearer and lovelier than ever. 

Grandpa Burt was conscious of some change 
which he could not explain; but he was proud- 
er and happier in his grandchild, and remem- 
bering constantly that she was now cighteen, 
began to consider his vast plans for the fu- 
ture. It was his fixed resolution that she 


should be protected from the wicked world of | 


youth that is always going up and down in the 
earth seeking whom it may marry. If ‘inces- 
sant care and invention and management could 
secure it, she-should arrive safely where Grand- 
pa Burt was determined she should arrive ulti- 
mately, at the head of her husband's dinner-ta- 
ble, Mrs. Simcoe, ma’am. 

What on earth is a girl sent into this world 
for but to make a proper match, and not dis- 
grace her husband—to keep his house, either 
directly or by a deputy—to take care of his 
children, to see that his slippers are warm and 
his Madeira cold, and his beef not burned to 
a cinder, Mrs. Simcoe, ma’am? Christopher 
Burt believed that a man’s wife was a. more 
sacred piece of private property than his sheep- 
pasture, and when he delivered the deed of any 
such property he meant that it should be in per- 
fect order. } 

Hope may marry a foreign minister, Mrs. 
Simcoe, ma’am. Who knows? She may marry 
a large merchant in town or a large planter at 
the South, who will be obliged to entertain a 
great deal and from all parts of the world. I 
intend that she shall be fit for the situation, that 
she shall preside at her husband’s table in a su- 
perior manner. 

-- So Hope, as a child, had played with little girls, 
who were invited to Pinewood—select little girls, 
who came in the prettiest frocks and behaved in 
the prettiest way, superintended by nurses and 
ladies’ maids. ‘They tended their dolls peace- 
ably in the nursery. They played clean little 
games upon the lawn. Not too noisy, Ellen! 
Mary, gently, gently, dear! Julia, carefully! 
you are tumbling your frock. They were not 
chattery French nurses who presided over these 
solemnities. They were grave, housekeeping, 
Mrs. Simcoe-kind of people. Julia and Mary 
were exhorted to behave themselves like little 
ladies, and the frolic ended by their all-taking 
books from the library shelves and sitting each 
properly ina large chair, or on the sofa, or even 
upon the piazza, if it had been nicely dusted 
and inspected, until the setting sun sent them 
away with the calmest kisses at parting. | 

Suddenly, in a day, out of this proper, pretty, 
demure, wearisome, intolerable life, Hope had 
emerged into the very thickest of the toughest 
battle that human:beings have to fight. And 
the warrior, instead of being haughtier, and 
colder, and more unyielding, was the softest 
und sweetest of creatures. 

Grandpa Burt did not understand, but he was 
delighted. In spirit he perpetually rubbed his 
hands, and chirped and crowed. He was like a 
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HAS HE EVER SAID SO? 


man whose wax hav- 
ing refused to melt, 
has petulantly laid 
aside his seal, but 
now with joy and 
thanksgiving beholds 
the melting mass, 
and begins to wet his 
seal to secure the per- 
fect stamp—or brand 
—that he intends. 
Mrs. Simcoe’s in- 
scrutable face did not 
vary. She watched 
Hope without losing 
her from mind a mo- 
ment, but it was as 
she watched the west 
from her window. 
The young girl came 
to her old friend ten- 
derly, and put her 
arms around her 
neck, and in a thou- 
sand endearing ways 
caressed her. Yes, 
and so she would 
have caressed any 
body, as Mrs. Simcoe 
knew. It was her 
love, her new life, 
her new dawn, that 
she was celebrating 
worshiping with 
| all that fondness. 
Dear’ child, said 
Mrs. Simcoe in her 
heart, you do not de- 
ceive me, you only de- 
lude yourself. Hope 
thought she loved 
Mrs. Simcoe more 
than ever before. 
But the older woman 
knew that if the 
dream were disturbed Hope would find that the 
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sense of isolation she had felt when her lov@é~7 how the sun shines! 


was first mentioned to her would be as deep as 
ever. 
Yet with all the sweetness of the conscious- 


ness of love Hope chafed at the uncertainty of 


seeing her lover again. But she consoled her- 
self by thinking that it would be so easy to write 
him. So she drew her table to the window 
which she had unwittingly betrayed to him was 
hers, she took the prettiest sheet of paper on 
the sunniest morning, when the landscape was 
so beautiful and the whole scene so peaceful— 
her eyes filled with tears with the eagerness 
with which she ran and closed the door of the 
room and locked it. As she seated herself to 
begin, her cheeks burned—her very soul seemed 
blushing. She took the pen, she dipped it in 
the ink; ah me! she could as easily have pulled 
up by the roots the pine-tree that shaded her 
window as have begun that letter. Yet did she 
not know she loved him with all her heart? 
Was she not sure he loved her? 

She paused— hanging over the table, the 
feather of the quill at her lips—as these ques- 
tions half consciously asked themselves in her 
mind, Oh! the little asp of suspicion that stung 
those questions to the heart. Jd/as he ever said 
so? 

She lifted the lid of her writing-desk and 
touched a spring at the back. Out flew a little 
drawer in which lay a note. It was worn with 
much holding, and a slight foreign perfume from 
the desk pervaded it. Once more, and word 
by word, she read the note which she knew by 
heart, to find if she could see what she knew 
was not there. Only a lover could have written 
it—yet it did not say, “I love.’”’ Once more 
she pressed it like a precious portrait, and 
kissed it as devotees kiss relics. ‘Then she laid 
it in the little drawer—the spring snapped—and 


the perfumed note was as securely hidden in the 


desk as the rich secret in her- heart. 

In the great uncertainty she grew restless. 
To wait until next winter was impossible. She 
should die, if she must wait. 

Die, she thought, and be laid by mother in 
the quiet little country church-yard—and the 
trees would rustle over us, and the flowers bloom 
and fade, the red leaves fall, and the snow cover 
us. And some day when he comes to see his 
old haunts again—famous and alittle tired with 
success—his beauty more mature, his face a 
little older—he will stand there in the long 
grass — how plainly Hope saw him!—brushing 
it aside to read the names to see if he recog- 
nizes any. He will come to one—he will pause. 
But he is not alone; he says to a lady who is 
with him—oh, so beautiful, so noble, so worthy 


of him!—and in that low voice, that gush of | 


music, “ Why, what did I know about that name 
in the days long, long ago? How strangeI can 
not remember !”—and Hope choked and gasped 
as she tortured herself in the still summer days. 

In the midst of all this mental commotion 
Mrs. Dinks and Mrs. Beacon came rolling out 
from town to perform acallat Pinewood. Mrs. 
Beacon—she was a Statehouse—was surprised 
and charmed by her friend’s niece. Really an 
immense acquisition to’ society. We shall be 
lighted up. It will be positively refreshing not 
to see the same eternal old flies buzzing and 
booming about people’s houses. What! going 
to New York with you? Ah, now that is really 
cruel. J don’t know what Boston will say, Miss 
Wayne. | 

Hope had not the air of profoundly caring, 
but she did her part of the ceremony with com- 
posure—until her aunt said; 

‘* Well, Hope, I am going to take New York 
on my way to the Springs next week.” | 

Then Miss Hope started and colored. 

“Oh, dear aunt, ‘how I should like—” 

It was too late,.again. And who knows? pos- 


| served. 


sibly Hope was not sorry for her really involun- 
tary betrayal of her desire. 

Would you like to go, too?” 

‘¢ Dearest aunt, how good you are!” 

Mrs. Beacon smiled. 

‘‘ My dear Miss Wayne, I think you would 
easily find plenty of ladies who would be glad 
to chaperon you at the Springs. I am sure if 
Mrs. Dinks can not do so, I shall be very hap- 


' And she bowed with that persuasive suavity 
for which the Statehouses are distinguished to 
this day. | 

But Mrs. Dinks had no thought of declining 
the pleasure. It is impossible to say what pass- 
es between mothers and marriageable sons upon 
certain subjects, and how should we know that 
Alfred Dinks had ever thought of marrying his 
cousin, or that his mother had reflected upon 
the extreme convenience of such a connection ? 
In the minds of the best regulated mothers such 
thoughts do undoubtedly sometimes occur, both 
in regard to daughters and sons. Marriage, we 
are told, is at once natural and, proper for man- 
kind, and surely the maternal parent is not to be 
blamed if she looks a little to the lining of the 
nest in which her daughter may presently be 
sitting. 

When Mrs. Dinks left Pinewood it had been 
agreed that Hope was to accompany her; and 
when she had bowed her visitors from the door, 
the young girl ran to Mrs, Simcoe, radiant as 
the day itself. 

‘Aunty, I’m going to New York next week 
with Aunt Dinks.” 

She put her arm around her aunty as she 
spoke, and kissed her. The eyes of the older 
woman rested upon her for a few moments. 
The expression of her face did not change, but 
those eyes gradually filled with tears. 

‘¢ God’s grace go with you, my child.” 

‘‘ Why, aunty, is it so dreadfully wicked 
there ?” 

“It is our hearts that are desperately wick- 
ed, Hope.” | 

‘Come, come, aunty, this is too dismal! See 
Won’t you shine a little? 
Can-I get ready in time ?”’’ 

Foolish Hope! Of course every thing is pos- 
sible when people/are resolved to make a jour- 
ney, whether they are ready for it or not. 
When the heart is all ready—when the mind 
is packed up—trunks and band-boxes may as 
well fall into order directly. 

Mrs. Simcoe knew this very well. She knew 
that Hope was going, and that she was going 
to see Abel Newt. 

So, as the girl ran out to begin to get ready, 
Mrs. Simcoe looked only more silently and fix- 
edly, as if she were rummaging the very waste 
dust and refuse of her memory or invention to 
find some amulet which might be useful in this 
unexpected movement. How could she trust 
her dear child in that Babel? And yet how 
could she save her? 

At length she seemed to bring something 
into sight. She rose quietly, and opening the 
drawer in her table, took out a sheet of fools- 
cap paper—it was many years since Mrs. Sim- 
coe had written a letter—and with great effort 
she composed the note which Lawrence Newt 
received on the day that Gabriel Bennet became 
his clerk. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 


LAWRENCE NewrT had called at Bunker's, 
and found Mrs. Dinks and Miss Hope Wayne. 
They were sitting at the window upon Broad- 
way watching the promenaders along that fa- 
mous thoroughfare —for thirty years ago the 
fashionable walk was between the Park and the 
Battery, and Bunker’s was close to Morris 
Street, a little above the Powlinz Green. 

When Mr. Newt 
was announced Hope 
Wayne felt as if 
she were suffocating. 
Her aunt supposed it 
to be the husband of 
her friend, Mrs. Nan- 
cy Newt, whom slic 
had seen upon a pre- 
vious visit this same 
summer, of which we 
have had some inti- 
mation in her letter 
to Abel. They both 
looked up and saw a 
gentleman they had 
never seen before. 
The face of Lawrence 
Newt had that calm, 
smiling sweetness, to 
see which is like feel- 
ing the south wind. 
It was kindly and re- 
It was the 
face of one of those 
ten men for which 
every city ought to 
be so grateful. He 
bowed pleasantly,and 
said, 

‘“* Ladies, my name 
is Lawrence Newt.” 

There was a. touch 
of quaintness in his 
manner, as in his 
dress. 

‘** You will find the 
city quite deserted,” 
said he. I 
have called with an 
invitation from my 
sister, Mrs. Boniface 
Newt, for this even- 
ing to a small party. 
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She incloses her card, and ou to waive 
the formality of a call” 

That was the way that Lawrence Newt and 
Hope Wayne came to be sitting on the cane 
sofa under the great orange-tree in Boniface 
Newt’s conservatory. 

They had entered the room, and made their 
bows to Mrs. Nancy; and Mr. Lawrence, wish-. 
ing to talk to Miss Hope, had led her by anoth- . 
er way to the conservatory, and so Mr. Abel had 
failed tosee them. 

As they sat under the tree Lawrence Newt 
conversed with Hope in a tone of earnest and 
respectful tenderness that touched her heart. | 
She could not understand the winning kinli- 
ness of his manner, nor could she resist it. He 
spoke of her home with an accuracy of detail~ 
that surprised her. 

‘* Tt was not the same house in my day, and 
you, perhaps, hardly remember much of the old 
one. The house is changed, but nothing else ; 
no, nothing else,’”’ he added, musingly, and with 
the same dreamy expression in his eyes that 
was in them when he leaned against his office 
window and watched the ships—while his mind 
sailed swifter and farther than they. 

‘* They can not touch the waving outline of 
the hills that you see from the lawn, nor the 
pine-trees that shade the windows. Does the . 
little brook still flow in the meadow below? 
And do you understand the pine-trees? Do: 
they tell any tales?” 

He asked it with a half-mournful gayety. He 
asked as if he both longed and feared that she 
= say, ‘‘ Yes, they have told me: I know. 
a 
, The murmurs of the singing came floating 
out to them as they sat. Hope was happy and 
trustful, She was in the house of Abel—she 
should see him—she should hear him! 
this dear gentleman—not exactly like a father 
nor an uncle—well, yes, perhaps a young uncle 


—he is brother of Abel’s mother, and he mys- ._ 


teriously knows so much about Pinewood, and 
his smiling voice has a tear in it as he speaks 
of old days. I love him already—I trust him 
entirely—I have found a friend. 

‘*Shall we go in again?” said Lawrence? 
Newt. But they saw forms approaching, and 
sat still. 

While they were yet silent, and Hope’s heart 
was like the dawning summer heaven, she heard 
those words that Abel Newt spoke to Grace 
Plumer, and watched him, speechlessly, as he 
and his companion glided by her into the dark- 
ness. 

‘Yes, let us go in!” said Hope Wayne to 
Lawrence Newt as she rese calmly. 3 

Abel had passed. He could no more have 
stopped and shaken hands with Hope *“ayne 
than he could have sung like a nightingarc. He 
could not even raise his head erect as he went 
by. Something very stern and very strong seemed 
to hold it down. The whole system of his life 
appeared to him in the flash of that moment to 
be tottering and shaking. 

Miss Plumer’s head was also bent; she was 
waiting to hear the end of that sentence. She 
thought society opened beautifully. Such a hand- 
some fellow in such a romantic spot, and O dear 
Lavinia (she was rehearsing the letter she should 
write to her bosom’s confidant, her dearest, 
sweetest friend), in such a low, rich voice he 
began, with his hair almost brushing mine. But 
he did not finish. Abel Newt was perfectly si- 
lent. He glided away with Grace Plumer into 
grateful gloom, and her ears, exquisitely appre- 
hensive, caught from his lips only a smothered 
muttered word that began-with d. 

Abel Newt thought himself really in love with 
Hope Wayne. He wanted ease and comfort, 
and knew that they came by wealth, and he 
knew that wealth came by Hope Wayne. It 
was not an extraordinary case, but it sometimes 
leads to extraordinary results. : 
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* Lawrence Newt rose as Hope requested, and 
they moved away. She found her aunt, and 
stood by her side. The young men were brought 
‘up and presented, and submitted their observa- 
tions upon the weather, asked her how she liked 
New York —were delightéd to hear that she 
would pass the next winter in the city—would 
show her then that New York had some claim to 
attention even from a Bostonian—were charmed, 
really, with Mr. Bowdoin Beacon and—and— 
Mr. Alfred Dinks: at mention of which name 
they looked in her face in the most gentleman- 
ly manner to sec the red result, as if the remark 
had been a blister, but saw only an unconscious 
abstraction in her own thoughts, mingled with 
an air of attention to what they were saying. 
In trath what is said upon such occasions can 
often be heard without the full force of mental 
attention. 

'« Miss Hope,” said Lawrence Newt, who ap- 
‘ proached her with a young woman by his side, 
‘J want you to know my friend Amy Waring.” 

The two girls looked at each other and bowed. 
Then they shook hands with a curious cordial- 
ity. 

“Amy Waring was like a spring day. - In her 
genial, generous presence every little bud of feel- 
ing, every little leaf of thought or sympathy was 
tempted out—was allured to blow into its fullest 
proportions. She had soft dark eyes—not round 
and hard and black—not ebony eyes, but mild, 
sympathetic eyes, in which you expect to see 
images as lovely as the Eastern traveler sees 
when he remembers home and looks in the drop 
held in the palm of the hand-of the magician’s 
boy. ‘They had the fresh, unworn, moist light 
that flowers have early in June mornings. when 
they are full of sun and dew. And there was 
the same transparent, deep, pure darkness in 
her complexion. It was not swarthy, nor black, 
nor gloomy. It did not look half Indian, nor 
even olive. It was an illuminated shadow. 
Have you seen the shade of Sorrento orange 
gardens? 

The two girls—they were women, rather— 
went together to a sofa and)sat down. Hope 
Wayne had thought she should never speak 
again except from her lips outward. She felt as 
if the stone of the tomb had been suddenly rolled 
over the most secret, solemn treasure of her life. 
But as she seated herself by Amy Waring’s side, 
still holding her hand, she felt herself drawn 
very pear to the heart of a human being, much 
nearer than she had ever been before. | 
_ Her impulse was to lay her head upon her 

ni¢w friend’s shoulder and cry. For Hope was 
prostrated by the unexpected vision of Abel, as 
a strong man is unnerved by sudden physical 
pain. She felt the overwhelming grief of a child, 
and longed to give way to it utterly. 

**T am glad to know you, Miss Wayne!” said 
Amy Waring, in a cordial, cheerful voice, with 
a pleasant’smile. 

Hope bowed, and thanked her. 

“«] find that Mr. Newt’s friends always prove 
to be mine,” continued Amy. 

““T am glad of it; but Idon’t know why I am 
his friend,” said Hope. ‘I never saw him un- 
til to-day. He must have lived in Delafield. 
Do you know how that is ?” : 

She found conversation a great relief, and 
longed to give way to a kind of proud, indig- 
nant volubility. 

**No; but he seems to have lived every where, 
to have seen every thing, and to have known 
every body. A very useful acquaintance, I as- 

sure you!” said Amy, smiling. 

he married?” asked Hope. 

There was the least little blush upon Amv’s 
cheek as she heard this question ; but so slight, 
that if any body had thought he observed it, he 
would have looked again and said, No, I was 
mistaken. Perhaps, too, there was the least lit- 
tle fluttering of a heart otherwise unconscious. 
But words are like breezes that blow hither and. 
thither, and the leaves upon the most secluded 
trees in the very inmost covert of the wood may 
sometimes feel a breath, and stir, with rustling 
music, before they are aware. 

Amy Waring. replied, pleasantly, that he was 
not married. Hope Wayne said, “What a 
pity!” Amy smiled, and asked, 

**Why a pity?” 

-** Because such a man would be so happy if 
he were married,-and would make others so 
happy! He has been in love, you may be sure.” 

‘*Yes,” replied Amy; ‘‘I have no doubt of 
that. We don’t see men of forty, or so, who 
have not been touched—” 

“By what ?” asked Lawrence Newt, who had 
come up silently, and now stood beside her. 

** Yes, by what?’ interposed Miss Fanny, who 


had been very busy during the whole evening, | 


trying to get into her hands the various threads 
of yarious interests that she saw flying and 
streaming all around her—who had not secn 
Mr. Alfred Dinks devoted to Miss Wayne, and 


was therefore confirmed in her belief that they | 


were engaged—who had seen Abel flirting with 
Grace Plumer, and therefore concluded he cared 
nothing about her—who had done the best she 
could with Alfred Dinks, but was extremely dis- 
satisfied with her best; and who, seeing Hope 
and Amy together, had been hovering about 
them for a long time, anxious to overhear or to 
jyin in. 

Really,” said Amy, looking up with a smile, 
‘“] was making a very innocent remark.” 

_“ Perfectly innocent, I’m sure!” replied Fan- 
ny, in her sweetest manner. It was such a dif- 
ferent sweetness from Amy Waring’s that Hope 
turned and ldoked very curiously at Miss Fanny. 

“'There are few men of forty who have not 
been in love,” said Amy, calmly. ‘That is 
what I was saying.” 

As there was only one man of forty, or near 
that age, in the little group, the appeal was ev- 
idently to him. Lawrence Newt looked at the 
three girls, with the swimming light in his eyes, 


half crushing them and smiling, so that every 
one of them felt, each in her own way, that 
they were as completely blinded by that smile 
as by a glare of sunlight—which, like that smile, 
is yet warm and not treacherous. 

They could not see beyond the words, nor 
hope to. 

‘‘Miss Amy is right, as usual,” said he. 

‘“Why, Uncle Lawrence, tell us all about it!” 
said Fanny, with a hard, black smile in her eyes. 

Uncle Lawrence was not in the slightest de- 
gree abashed. 

‘‘ Fanny,” said he, ‘‘I will speak to you in a 
parable. Remember, to you. There was a farm- 
er whose neighbor built a curious tower upon 
his land. It was upon a hill, in a grove. The 
structure rose slowly, and public curiosity rose 
with fearful rapidity. The gossips gossiped 
about it in the public houses. Rumors of it 
stole up to the city, and down came reporters 
and special correspondents to describe it with an 
unctuous eloquence and picturesque splendor of 
style known only to them. The builder held 
his tongue, dear Fanny. The workmen specu- 
lated upon the subject, but their speculations 
were no more valuable than those of other peo- 
ple. ‘They received private bribes to tell; and 


all the great newspapers announced that, at an 


enormous expense, they had secured the ex- 
clusive intelligence, and the exclusive intelli- 
gence was always wrong. ‘The country was in 
commotion, dear Fanny, about a simple tower 
that a man was building upon his land. But 
the wonder of wonders, and the exasperation 
of exasperations, was, that the farmer whose 


estate adjoined never so much as spoke of the | 
‘tower—was never known to have asked about | 


it—and, indeed, it was not clear that he knew 
of the building of any tower within a hundred 
miles of him. Of course, my dearest Fanny, a 
self-respecting Public Sentiment could not stand 
that. It was insulting to the public, which man- 
ifested so profound an interest in the tower, that 
the immediate neighbor should preserve so strict 
a silence, and such a perfectly tranquil mind. 
There are but two theories possible in regard to 


that man, said the self-respecting Public Senti- ' 


ment: he is either a fool or a knave—proba- 
bly a little of each. In any case he must be 
dealt with. So Public Sentiment accosted the 
farmer, and asked him if he was not aware that 
a mysterious tower was going up close to him, 
and that the public curiosity was sadly exer- 
cised about it? He replied that he was blessed 
with tolerable eyesight, and had seen the tower 


from the very first stone upward. Tell us, 


then, all about it! shrieked Public Sentiment. 
Ask the builder, if you want to know, said the 
farmer. But he won’t tell us, and we want you 
to tell us, because we know that you have asked 
him, and know all about it. Now what, in the 
name of pity !—what isthat tower for? I have 
never asked, replies the farmer. Never asked! 
yelled Public Sentiment. Never, retorted Rus- 
ticus. And why, in the name of Heaven, have 
you never asked? cried the crowd. Because, 
‘said the farmer—”’ 

Lawrence Newt looked at his auditors. “ Are 
you listening, dear Fanny?” 

‘*Yes, Uncle Lawrence.” 

because it’s none of my business.” 

Lawrence Newt smiled; so did all the rest, 
including Fanny, who remarked that he might 
have told her in fewer words that she was im- 
pertinent. 

‘‘Yes, Fanny; but sometimes words help us 
to remember things. It is a great point gained 
when we have learned to hoe our own potatoes 
in our own fields, and not vex our souls about 
our neighbor’s towers.” 

Hope Wayne was not in the least abstracted. 
She was nervously alive to every thing that was 
said and done; and listened with a smile to 
Lawrence Newt’s parable; liking him more and 
more as the various aspects of his character un- 
rolled themselves before her. 

The general restless distraction that precedes 
the breaking up of a party had now begun. 
People were, moving and rustling and breaking 
off the ends of conversation. They began to go, 
A few said good-evening, and had had such a 
charming time! The rest gradually followed, 
until there was a universal departure. Grace 
Plumer was leaning upon Sligo Moultrie’s arm. 
But where was Abel ? 

Hope Wayne’s eyes looked every where. She 
could not help it. But her only glimpse of him 
during the evening had been that glimmering, 
dreadful Moment in the conservatory. 

There he had remained ever since. There 
he still stood gazing through the door inte the 
drawing-room, seeing but not secn, and think- 
ing a wild whirl of thoughts. ‘Somehow or oth- 
er our thoughts and instincts rehearse all our 
actions. We may try to alter the course of 
events that we foresec, but we shall probably be 
baffled. 

“What a fool I am!” thought Abel, bitterly. 
Merely to mislead Fanny, I have done some- 
thing that will cost me the whole future I had 
planned. Hope Wayne believes that I was mak- 
ing love to Grace Plumer. I know that I look- 
ed so, for I did it purposely. Caught in my own 
trap, hey? I*+am— afraid — I —have—lost— 
Hope Wayne—before—I—had—won—her.”’ | 

This last reflection seemed to percolate drop 
by drop, as it were, through his mind.”’ 

Now it is not a very terrible thing for a young 
man to whisper kindly in a young woman’s ear 
as they saunter in the luminous dimness of a 
conservatory on a summer night. No, and it is 
not very dreadful even if that young man should 
have given occasion to another young woman, 
et cetera, provided always and every where and 
every how that it is all honor bright at bottom— 
that he is only whispering kindly, mark you! and 
not making love (as we call it, as if love were 
nut made for us!).» And even if the other young 
woman aforesaid be present, and overhear and 


oversee words and acts that are not meant to be 
serious in themselves, but only blinds and mis- 
guidings to other people, it may be very foolish, 
it may be very vexatious, it may require some 
very elaborate explanation, it may. even cost 
some hours of exceeding doubt and desponden- 
cy, yes, and let us willingly concede several 


sleepless nights and haggard days, before a-due 


reconciliation and mutual understanding ; but it 
is still a very venial offense—an enormity sus- 
ceptible of satisfactory explanation, and some- 
thing which ought to do no more than gently 
ripple the course of true love, not dam it sud- 
denly and send it weltering and wasting over 
the fair fields of life. 

Abel may, therefore, have been in unneces- 
sary doubt and gloom. He would need only a 
fit opportunity to present every thing clearly to 
Hope’s mind. She was full of sense—she would 
see atonce. This renunciation was surely en- 
tirely uncalled for. 

—Provided always and every where and ey- 
ery how that it is all honor bright at bottom. 
And who knows that, who can know that, but 
the offender himself? 

Suppose that Hope Wayne had not been the 
heiress-apparent of Grandfather Burt—had been 
a minus instead of a plus quantity—would Abel 
probably have remained in the dim conserva- 
tory, doubting and d’ing? Could he not, un- 
der those circumstances, have easily raised his 
head and bowed to Miss Wayne while Miss 
Plumer hung upon his arm? 

Alfons! Shall nineteen despair? Suppose 
the gates of Paradise clang behind! Are there 
no fresh fields, no pastures new ? Aux armes! 


LITERARY. 


Tue BERTRAMS, by the author of ‘‘ Dr. Thorne,” 
is the latest novel, published by Harper & Broth- 
ers. Like‘ Dr. Thorne,” it is strong in character. 
The people are straight-forward, frank, outspoken 
people, the character of every man and woman 
natural and admirably outlined. The peculiarity 
of the novel is the plan of making no concealments 
beforehand of the plot. It is open and manifest, 
and one becomes absorbed: in it as it progresses 
with that strange anxiety to follow out a history 
which he foresees, and yet is deeply interested in. 
The author takes the opportunity to introduce a 
little Oriental travel, which is by no means the 
least interesting part of the book. We have no- 
where found better sketches of modern Jerusalem ; 
and one who desires to, understand the life of trav- 
elers in the Holy City will fail to find elsewhere 
any more faithful description. The hero makes 
love at a picnic in the valley of Jehoshaphat! He 
walks by the side of a lady down the valley of the 
Sons of Hinnom! She gets her feet wet in the 
podl of Siloam, sends up the hire to Jerusalem for 
dry stockings, and changes them in the cave of 
the Apostle James! All this seems strange, but 
it is excellently well done, and the astern trav- 
eler will not fail to enjoy the familiarity of the 
author with all the scenes in and around the Holy 
City. 

The love of the story is a plain, sad story of love 
in this miserable world, ending quietly, pleasant- 
ly enough at the last, with dismal memories to 
make the present enjoyment all the greater. The 
book is curious, eccentric, and very readable and 
enjoyable. 

The readers of Mr. Prime’s Tent LIFE IN THE 
Hoty Lanp will remember Moreright, one of the 
author’s traveling companions. We suppose it 
is no longer a secret that this was a harmless 
change of the name of Mr. Righter of New Jersey, 
whose death at Diarbekir on the Tigris is men- 
tioned on the last page of that volume. THE Br- 


BLE IN THE LEVANT is a sketch of the brief but © 


useful and interesting life of this gentleman, Rev. 
Chester N. Righter, prepared by Rev. S. Irenzus 
Prime, D.D., and published by Sheldon & Co. 
It is a short but deeply attractive biography. It 
does not so much record what the man was in him- 
self, as what he showed himself to be by his life. 
In the few years that he lived to work he devoted 
himself to searching through the East for openings 
into which he might introduce the Bible among 
the Mohammedans, and his work was well done. 
The volume is not large, but it contains very 
much; and we commend it to the careful reading 
of all who would know how to live for two worlds 
at one time, 

Tue History OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AT TreNTON, by Rey. Dr. Hall, published by 
Randolph, is a history of Presbyterianism in Amer- 
ica. It is a fine monogram, valuable and eminent- 
ly useful. It involves the history of the College 
of New Jersey, the labors of Cowell, Burr, Davies, 
Finley, in early times, and of Alexander and Yeo- 
mans in later days. It is written conamore. Dr. 
Ilall is deeply interested in his subject, and makes 
it eloquent. Dr. James W. Alexander contributes 
a letter sketching the history of his own pastorate 
in his own classical and polished style. _ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE GOVERNMENT SUSTAINS GOVERNOR 
CUMMING. 


Tne law officer of the General Government, by direc- 
tion of the President, has just rendered an important 
opinion upon the recent conflict of authority which has 
arisen between the Federal, Executive, judicial, and mil- 
itary officers stationed in Utah Territory. From this 
document it appears that the course of Governor Cum- 
ming is sustained. This opinion is also important in 
another respect, as it defines the principles that should 
govern Governors of Territories and military comman- 
dants in the exercise of the powers delegated to them. 


DISORDERS IN ARIZONA. 


Arizona letters state that much excitement has been 
occasioned in that Territory by the lawless acts of or- 
ganized bands of ruffians, who commit outrages upon 
life and preperty. Five Mexicans had been murdered 
in cold bleod by a gang of desperadoes, under the lead 
of two men named Page and Ake. 


A mecting of citi- 


zens had been called to adopt preliminary measures for 
the formation of a Vigilance Committee. The want of 
an organized judiciary was severely felt, criminals eg- 
caping punishment through the inability of the people to 
bring them to trial. : 

FIGHT WITH CAMANCHES, 

The California overland mail of the 6th ult., which 
arrived at St. Louis on Saturday, brings intelligence of a 
d rate battle between a party of United States troops, 
under Major Van Horn, and a body of Camanche In- 
dians, on the 16th ult., on the fork of the Arkansas riv- 
er. Forty Indians were killed and thirty-six captured. 
Two soldiers were killed and several wounded. Among 
the latter were Captain Smith and Lieutenant Lee. 

MR, REED DEFENDING UIMSELF. 

Hon. William B. Reed, late United States Commis- 
sioner to China, delivered an address to his fellew-citi- 
zens ef Philadelphia, in the chamber of the Board of 
Trade of that city, last week. Mr. Reed's address em- 
braced an interesting history of his negotiations with the 
authorities of China, and the account of his mission gen- 
erally, and thoroughly refuted the slanders of the Lon- 
don Times. 


MORPHY AND A LADY-PLAYER. 

The New York correspondent of the Philadelphia Mer- 
cury, in a notice of Morphy, the great chess-player, says .- 
a queer incident occurred to him soon after his arrival] in 
New York. A e drove to the St. Nicholas, in’ 
which was seated a splendidly-dressed lady. She sent 
up a card and requested an ixterview with the chess 
champion. The interview was granted, when the fair 
visitor demanded the privilege of playing a game with 
Mr. Morphy. Mr. M. looked at the magnificent ‘eyes of 
the stranger, and said, ‘‘ Yes, certainly.” The chess- 
table was brought to the window, and Mr. Morphy placed 
the men. The lady, of course, was permitted the first 
move. IHlalf a dozen moves were made on either side, 
and Morphy found himself interested—his visitor prom- 
ised to prove the most formidable antagonist he had had 
for a long time. Being absorbed in the game, Morphy 
directed the servant to admit no one else until it was 
completed. The game lasted two heurs and was drawn. 
The lady was then satisfied, and blushingly took her 
leave, Morphy himself accompanying her to her carriage. 
The moment she had gone, Morphy and his friends set 
at work to ascertain the identity of the beautiful visitor, 
not doubting that the name upon her card could be found 
in the Directory. This, however, proved to bea mistake, 
and though every endeavor was made to ascertain pre- 
cisely who was the visitor, the gentlemen are as much in 
the dark as ever.. Whoever she may be, she played the 
best game in which Morphy was ever a contestant, and 
she probably adopted these means of matching herself 
with Morphy in order to assure herself of her own skill 

| AN UNLUCKY PICKPOCKET. 

We read in the Evening Post: *‘ A few days since, 
lady on a shopping excursion entered a Broadway c 
and occupied the only seat, of ‘six on a side,’ that re. 
mained vacant. Seated beside her was a person who, 
from his courteous demeanor, his fashionable dress, and 
his costly jewelry, she judged to be a ‘man of means’ 


. whether his own or his neighbor's did not then occur te 


her—and apparently not an objectionable compaqnon dy 
voyage for a stage ‘all full inside.’ A splendid diamond 
ring attracted her particular observation. 

‘‘Arrived at her destination—a jewelry store—sh¢ 
leisurely selected a few articles for purchase, but upog 
offering to pay the bill, made the unpleasant di-covery 
that her purse was missing. She immediately informed 
the shop-keeper of her loss, and described the incidents 
of her morning's journey. She was informed that her 
neighbor of the ‘consolidated lime’ was undoubtedly a 
chevalier @industrie, that his brilliants were probably 
bogus, but that the transfer of funds from her pocket to 
his'was real and successful. She reluctantly adopted the 
conclusion, but anxiously commenced another search, 
which it was supposed .would extinguish all hope of a 
mistaké in the matter, 

‘+ This resulted in bringing to light, from an unexplored 
corner of her pocket, the identical ring which had a shon 


‘time before glittered upon the hand of her light-fingered 


friend, and which had slipped off while he was commit- 
ting the delicate operation of picking her pocket. 

*“Her admiration of the trinket was not in the least 
abated when, upon examination, it was pronounced to be 
worth $°00."" 

HEAVY DAMAGES IN A BREACH OF PROMISE 

CASE. 

A telegram from St. Louis, published last week, an. 
nounced the rendition of a verdict of $100,000 againg 
one Henry Shaw, of that city, at the suit of Miss Effie 
Carztang, in an action of breach of premise of marriage. 
The St. Louis papers publish voluminous reports of the 
evidence. It appears that the defendant, Henry Shaw, 
is sixty years of age, and very wealthy. The plaintiff is 
a spinster of thirty years, whe, aided by her twe sisters, 
one of them a widow, kept a boarding-house. Mr. Shaw 
seems to have paid particular attentien to plaintiff, whose 
name is *‘ Effie,’ brought her flowers, brought his car- 
riage to her door, had her eut te ride with him, and ia 
different ways made himself and the lady the tewn-talk. 
Plaintiff charges that he solemnly promised to marry 
her, yet went off and left her. Te revenge herself for 
this slight she sued Mr. Shaw for breach ef. promise, lay- 
ing her damages at the moderate amount of $100,000. 
According to the telegraphic dispatch the gallant West- 
erm jury has rendered a verdict for the full amount 
claimed. Ofcourse an appeal will be taken. 


MURDER AT ST. LOUIS. 

Joseph Charles, a prominent citizen of St. Louis, was 
mortally wounded in the street on Friday morning. He 
had been the principal witness against G. W. Thornton, 
formerly a teller in a savings bank from which he was 
accused of having stolen $20,000. Thornton was acquit- 
ted on his trial a year ago, but practically confessed his 
guilt yesterday by'shooting his accuser in cold blood. 
The citizens of St. Louis are in a state of great excite- 
ment, and it is feared that they will lynch the murderer 
when his victim, who was at last accounts still alive, shall 
expire. 

REGATTA OF THE YACHT CLUB. 

The annual regatta of the New York Yacht Club came 
off last week, and was as interesting as could be expected. 
The Madgie took the first-class schooner prize, the Lawn 
the second-class schooner prize, the Deer the first-class 
sloop prize, the Haswell the second-class sloop prize, aud 
the Flying Cloud the third-class sloop prize. 

A DESERTED HUSBAND. 

The Napoleon (Arkansas) Planter publishes the follow- 
ing card from a deserted husband: 

’ ** Whereas, matilda pinkham, my whife, has left my 
bed and bord, and who so ever will bring her back shall 
be sutybel rewarded, let it be more or less. She las 
chesnut cullered hare, lite blue ies, lite skin, shuse of a 
small size, find her du or her muther will be distracted, 
age 28, richard pinkham, of madbury. If you can find 
out anything about her, send a lettur to dareau postoress 
of new hampshire, she went away the 9 of nowember. 
1842, before she was married her name was matilda hill 
the darter of ezra hill and hanner hill of alton." 


: FEARFUL JEALOUSY. 

A singular affair is said to have occurred in Pensacola 
afew daysago. Miss Susan ——, daughter of one of the 
most distinguished jurists and politicians of Florida, en- 
tertained a most violent passion for Mr. G., Mayor of 
Pensacola, who had paid her some attentions previous to 
his marriage with another lady, She took no great pains 
to conceal from Mr. G. the nature of her feelings, aud had 
on several occasions conducted herself in rather an ex- 
travagant and startling manner, but he probably sup- 

sed nothing serious would come of it. One day re- 
cently, however, she went to his house and called for 
Mirs. G., and, when that lady came to the door, drew a 
pistol, ready cocked, from the folds of her dress, and fired 
at her rival. The bullet missed, and Mrs. G. bravely 
rushed upon the desperate girl, and wrenched the pistol 
from her; but, prepared and determined to shed blood, 
Susan drew a knife, and, before she could be disarmed 
by others who interfered, succeeded in inflicting a slight 
wound upon Mrs. G. The letter states that her father, 
in order to shield her from a criminal prosecution, was 
ebout ta sand her to an insane asylum, 
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PERSONAL. 

The Tennessec Quid Nunc has had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Solon Borland, formerly United States 
Senator from Arkansas, and afterward United States 
Envoy to Central America. It will be recollected that a 
bottle hurled at the Hon. Doctor's nose led to the bom- 
bardment and destruction of Greytown by the United 
States naval forces. The Quid Nunc says that he has 
now retired from public life, and lives quietly on his 
farm in Arkansas, where he combines the practice of 
medicine with the pursuits of agriculture. He isin fine 

health and spirits. 

President Buchanan recently, inalluding to thecharge 
that his recent visit to North Carolina was with a view 
to a nomination for a second term, said that nothing was 
further from his intention than this; and he would avail 
himself of the first opportunity publicly to disabuse the 
minds of those who suspected him of having any design 
to become again a candidate for the Presidency. 

A Turin correspondent writes: ‘** This afternoon I was 
at the bankers N While waiting there I fell into 
conversation with the Marchese G—— O——, who told 
me the following: On Saturday he (the Marchese) was 
told by his banker that that morning a private soldier of 
the line, in his great coat and side-arms, appeared at the 
counter of the bank and presented a letter containing a 
credit in favor of Count ——,on Milan, for 50,000 francs. 
The banker asked where the Count was. ‘I am he,’ was 
the answer.” 

By the will of the late Charles F. Hovey, the leading 
dry-goods merchant of Boston, his estate is to be appro- 
priated as follows: To his wife, $50,000; to each of his 
four children, $17,000 ; to William Lloyd Garrison, Hen- 
ry C. Wright, Parker Pillsbury, and Stephen S. Foster, 
$20)0 each. Several legacies are made te the relatives, 
and the balance of the estate, which is supposed to 
amount to $40,000, to Wendell Philips, Francis Jackson, 
William Lloyd Garrison, and others, for the benefit of 
the Anti-Slavery, Woman's Rights, and Non-Resistant 
Societies, . 

Governor Medary, of Kansas, who has been spending a 
few days at his old home in Columbus, returned to his 
official post on Saturday. 

Ex-Judge Lecompte is practicing law at Leavenworth. 

A wife in Portage is the mother of eleven girls, the 
eldest but twelve years old. Three of them arrived to- 
gether a few days ago. | 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR. 
THE FIRST BATTLE. 


‘Tire first battle has been fought at Montebello. 

The battle of Montebello took place on the 2ist ult. 
The French accounts say that the Austrians, 15,000 
strong, under General Stadion, attacked the advanced 
posts of Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, and were driven 
back by General Forey's division after a fierce combat 
of four hours’ duration. The Allies, including some 
Piedmontese cavalry, carried Montebello, but did not 
pursue the Austrians. 

The less of the latter is stated by the French at 1500 
to 2009, and that of the French at 600 to 700, of whom 
tiany were officers! Two hundred Austrians, including 
a colonel, were taken prisoners, 

The Austrian account simply states that General Sta- 
dion pushed forward a reconnoissance by a forced march 
toward Liglis and Montebello, but after a hot fight with 
a French force of superior strength retreated behind the 
Po in perfect order. 

The actual strength of the French is not stated. Re- 
ports say they numbered from 600 to 7000 besides a 
regiment of Sardinian cavalry. 


THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR TO TAKE THE FIELD. 


It was asserted that the Emperor of Austria arrived 
on the 19th ultimo at Milan, and departed direetly for 
Pavia, accompanied by General Hess, It was reported 
that General Gyulai had sent word to his Government 
that his provisions were beginning to fail in Piedmont, 
and that he would not be able to hold his present posi- 
tion for more than fifteen days longer. 


PROGRESS OF THE ALLIES. 


The following official French bulletins appeared in the 
Moniteur: 

ALEssaNDRIA, May 17, 1859, 

‘““The Emperor went yesterday to Valicnza, to view 
the position of eur vanguard and the course of the Po, 
He paid a visit to the King of Sardinia this morning at 
Uccimiano. The weather has become better." 

“ ALESSANDRIA, May 19, 1859. 

“The organisation of the army is going on actively. 
The repairs of the damage done by the enemy’ to the 
bridges, roads, and railways are approaching completion. 

*The Austrians continued their exactions upon the 
people of Vercelli, who were filled with consternation 
and quite out of condition to satisfy their demands, 

“ During the night of the 17th a body of Austrians, 100 
strong, escaladed the bridge of Valenza through a breach, 
and made a fruitless attempt to take it.” 

THE IMPERIAL ENTRY INTO ALESSANDRIA, 

The Times correspondent says: ‘‘It was yesterday 
that the Emperor of the French, riding side by side with 
Marshal Canrobert,.and surrounded by a brilliant staff, 
made his entry into the town, establishing here the head- 

quarters of his powerful army. I need scarcely tell you 
that the arrival of his Majesty has been greeted by the 
most cordial and enthusiastic manifestations on the part 
both of citizens and soldicrs. Triumphal arches were 
erected in different streets. At the gatc of Porta Maren- 
go, which leads to the famous field of battle made illus- 
trious by the First Consul, one arch had been erected, 
adorned with flowers and flags, on the frieze of which 
the motto, ‘ All! crede del Vincitore di Marengo’ (to the 
descendant of the conqueror of Marengo) had been con- 
spicuously emblazoned in tricolor letters. Victor Eman- 
uel, riding on a fine bay charger, went to meet the Em- 
peror, and took him to the Royal Palace, splendidly dee- 
orated for the occasion. The appearance of tlie King 
was really magnificent; his martial bearing and his bold, 
firm aspect gave evideuce of the noble race of warriors 
from whom he springs. It would haye been a subject 
worthy of Marochetti. My penis not powerful enough 
to describe the busy and singular appearance of the 
town. Groups of Zouaves, bands of hussars and lancers, 
together with the beautiful women and girls of the city, 
singing and embracing each other with that nonchalance 

which forms one of the prominent features of the present 
movement. Ladies of rank walking arm in arm witk the 
young officers of the Imperial Guards: priests and sol- 
diers talking together, eating together, drinking and 
singing together. The enthusiasm was not d’ordre, but 
it was the real manifestation of a powerful and truc-felt 
feeling. This manifestation had no limit when the first 
order of the day addressed by the Emperor to the army 
was pested at the corners of the streets, and over the 
walls of public buildings." 

_ BLOCKADE OF AUSTRIAN PORTS. 

The official Weiner Zeitung announces that a, Norwe- 
gian brig, while going into Venice, was stopped by a 
French frigate and informed that all Austrian ports, 
with the exception of Trieste and Ancona, were in a 
State of blockade. The commander of the fortress at 
Venice had received no notice of the fact. The French 
fleet before Venice had already taken twenty vessels. 

Fifteen French men-of-war had been seen near Catta- 
ro, on the coast of Dalmatia. 


The London Times correspondent in the Austrian camp — 


stys that a naval attack on Venice would have ne chance 
of snecess, Every channel has either been quite block- 
aded by sunken ships, or vessels laded with stones are 
moored close by, ready to close the small remaining pas- 
sages at a few minutes’ notice, and guns of large calibre 
command all these obstacles. The Paris correspondent 
of the 7imes,. however, says that the French squadron is 
not to attack Venice, but merely to blockade that port 
for the present. 


AUSTRIAN EXACTIONS. 
A dispatch dated Turin, May 17, says: ‘*The bridge 
of Stella has been threatened by the Austrians, The 


waters of the Po have risen. Women and children of 
the — are compelled by the enemy to labor at the 
works. 

‘**'The Mayor of Barbianello, a village in the district 
of Alessandria, and other Mayors of the province of 
Voghera, who refused, to comply with the demand for 
contributions, have been arres 

‘* Austrian workmen have been assembled on the right 
bank of the Po and at the bridge of Stella, and other 
et have been collected between Broni and Stra- 

ella. 


OCCUPATION OF VERCELLI BY THE ALLIES. 

A Piedmontese dispateh dated Turin, May 19, says: 
‘** Yesterday several detachments of Austrians advanced 
to Caprisco, near San Germano, driving off cattle and 
firing at the peasants. Our troops, desiring to fight, 
awaited the — at San Germano, but they withdrew 
to Vercelli, which place they this morning evacuated, 
after blowing up two arches of the bridge of Sesia. Our 
troops occupied Vercelli this afternoon. The Austrians 
with their artillery are still on the left bank of the river.” 


RAVAGES OF THE AUSTRIANS 


A letter from Turin in the Indépendance, of Brussels, 
says: *‘ The damage already caused by thé Austrians is 
estimated at more than one hundred millions. They 
have not only made enormous requisitions, but! have cut 
down trees, principally mulberries, burned and blown up 
bridges, destroyed railways, and sacked country houses 
and farm buildings. Count Cavour, who has a great 
part of his property in the provinces wheré those ravages 
have been committed, will be a severe sufferer, The 
Piedmontese people have conducted themselves with 
much dignity and firmness, not excepting the clergy, to- 
ward whom the liberal party felt a certain degree of mis- 


trust. The Austriaus could neither find a spy, assistance, 


nor information among the Piedmentese."’ 


SUCCESS OF THE FRENCI® LOAN, 


The Moniteur of the 17th contains a report of the 
Minister of Finance respecting the subscriptions made 
toward the new loan. The subscribed capital amounts 
to 2,307,000,000 frances. 800;000,000 francs have been 
subscribed in sums of 10 france rente. ‘The number of 
subscribers is 525,000. The.ministcrial report points out 
that such results prove the solidity of the French finan- 
cial system, and the wealth, power, and patriotism of 
France, They also show the intimate union of France 
and the Emperor, and the entire confidence of the nation 
in the strength and wisdom of the Sovereign who presides 
over its destinies. 

Galignan?’s Messenger, of the 15th inst., says: ‘* The 
crowd of persons desirous of subscribing to the loan of 
500 millions continues to be greater than ever. Yester- 
day, before the offices opened, the line of persons waiting 
at the Ministry of Finance, many of whom had been there 
all night, extended completely round the building. Ad- 
ditional oftices have been opened in the old barracks of 
the Assumption, and at the Crédit Mobilier, in the Place 
Vendome." 


THE POPE DOESN’T TRUST THE EMPEROR. 


A letter from Rome, in the Paris Univers, says. “‘ The 
Duke de Grammont was lately admitted to an andience 
of the Pope, having received a dispatch ordering him to 
express the sentiments of devotedness of the Emperor of 
the French toward his Holiness, and to declare that his 
Majesty was ready undefteay circumstances to assist the 
Severeign Pontiff andte protect his person and his rights. 
The Pope expressed his thanka, and then pointing to a 
crucifix, said to the embassador, ‘ Momsicur le Duc, that 
is what I confide in.*” 3 


SWITZERLAND POSITIVELY NEUTRAL. 


Inclinations were manifested by the Italian refugees 
on the Swiss frontiers to stir up a revolution in Lom- 
bardy, but they were put down by the Swias troops, who 
seized a quantity of guns and gunpowder. 

The Swiss Federal Diet had resolved on prohibiting 
the exportation of arms to and the collecting of arms by 
the inhabitants of places in the immediate vicinity of 
the Italian frontiers, Fugitives and deserters able to 
bear arms are. to be forbidden to pass from the terri- 
tories ef one belligerent into the territories of the other. 


RUMORED TREACHERY OF RUSSIA. 


The Liverpool Post professes to have reliable inform- 
ation explanatory of Austria's ‘mysterious proceedi 
It says the moment the French troops cross the Ticino 
the Austrian troops will march direct on Paris. Russia 
will then join Austria, and the reward of what looks 
like treac' ig to be Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
crossing of Ticino will be regarded as an invasion 


_of Austrian territory, and.on that convictien Prussia and 


Germany willact. The Poet then proceeds to shew the 
ineentives for a European league against Napoleon, and 
says that it is disposed to place implicit faith in its in- 
formation. 

The French Government, it was said, had received in- 
formation that four Russian corps d’armée had moved 
toward the Austrian frontier. 


GERMANY ON THE START. 

The London Times says. ** The whole Prussian army 
has been put on a war footing, the federal fortresses are 
being rapidly garrisoned, and every State in Germany 
has its war budget, that of Prussia having been voted 
unanimously by the Legislature a few days since. LBa- 
varia and Wurtemberg are hardly to be restrained from 
marching their troops southward at once, and Hanover 
last week had the audacity te prepose an army of obser- 
vation on the Rhine. It is at this momentous crisis that 
the Regent closes the Berlin Chambers with an address 
which, though couched in general terms, and possibly 
not intended to be followed by any offensive movement, 
is sufficiently remarkable. We may quote it once more. 
Prussia, says the Regent, ‘is determined to maintain the 
basis of European public right and the balance of power 
in Europe. 1t is Prussia’s right and duty to stand up 
for the security, the protection, and the national inter- 
ests of Germany, and she will not resign the assertion 
of these her prerogatives, Prussia expects that all the 
German Confederate Powers will stand firmly by her 
side in the. fulfillment of that mission, and trusts that 
her readiness to defend the common Fatherland will 
merit their confidence." 


RESIGNATION OF BUOL-——PROSPECT OF ANOTIIER 
HOLY ALLIANCE, 


We read in the Vienna correspondencc—‘ At eleven 
o’clock yesterday morning Count Buol ceased to be Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs; but it is not yet known wheth- 
er he tendered his resignation, or whether he was re- 
quested by the Emperor to retire from office. It is not 
likely that the deposition of the Austrian Minister will 
produce an at sensation in England, but it is an 
event. of the very highest importance. It is said to be 
somewhat dangerous to jump at conclusions, but I risk 
nothing by affirming that the policy of Austria ts about 
to undergo a complete change. Count Buol, who has a 
very strong bias in favor of England, was so deeply im- 
pressed with the conviction that what was bad for Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Germany, was also bad for the British 
empire, that he confidently believed he wonld have the 
moral, if not the material, support of her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment should this country be involved in a war with 
France, ‘The assistance which Austria claimed from En- 
gland was, that she should declare to the French Gov- 
ernment that the Adriatic must be considered a strictly 
neutral sea. As Lord Malmesbury deelined to do this, 
the enemies of Count Buol made a violent attack on him, 
and succeeded in persuading the Court that, as nothing 
was to be expected or even hoped from England, it weuld 
be wise to make peace with liussia. 

““At the moment Count Buol left office the first step 


‘toward a reconciliation was taken, and it is probable that 


a good understanding will soon be established between the 
Austrian and Russian empires. Austria will, as a mat- 
ter of course, be obliged to make many concessions, but 
the chances are, that they will be at the expense of Tur- 
key rather than at herown. If things should progress 
favorably between the St. Petersburg and Vienna Gov- 
ernments we shall soon see the Kreuz Zeitung partyin 
power again in Prussia, and when that ia the case the re- 
— of the Holy Alliance may reagonably Le ex- 
pecte bead 


AN AMERICAN CAPTAIN REFUSES TO HELP THE 
FRENCH, 


A London Times letter from Toulon says: “ The mas- 
ters of several English merchant ships that have been 
lying here have applied, from time to time, to the au- 
thorities for Government freights to Genoa, and have 
been invariably refused, on the ground that, during the 
Indian rebellion, the British Government and East India 
Company declined to engage French tonnage. The au- 
thorities also said that they did not want any foreign 
aid: the military and mercantile navies of France were 
quite sufficient for all her wants. But recently the case 
has altered, and application has been made, in several 
instances, to English ships for the conveyance of stores 
to Genoa. An American skipper was applied to the oth- 
er day, and he declined the offer. The reason he gave 
for doing so was highly creditable. He was not satisfied 
in his own mind that the war was honest, conducive to 
freedom, and likely to benefit humanity; he therefore 
did not feel justified in lending his aid to its promotion.” 


PRINCE NAPOLEON’S ADDRESS TO HIS TROOPS. . 

The Moniteur publishes the following address of Prince 
Napoleon : 

‘*ARMY OF ITaALy, Firta Corrs ApmEE.—Soldiers 
of the Fifth Corps of the Army of Italy—The Emperor 
calls me to the honor of commanding you. Many of you 
are my old comrades of Alma and Inkermann. As in 
the Crimea, and as in Africa, you will sustain your glo- 
rious reputation. © Discipline, courage, tenacity — such 
are the military virtues which you will once more dis- 
play to Europe, which is attentively watching for the 
great events in preparation. The country which was 
the cradle of ancient civilization and of modern renais- 
sance is about to owe its liberty to you. You will deliv- 
er that country forever from its oppressora—from those 
eternal enemies of France whose name fs associated in 
our history with all our struggles and all our victories. 
The reception which the Italian people give to their lib- 
erators bears witness to the justice of the cause which the 
Emperor defends. Vivel Empereur! Vive la France! 
Vive 0 Indépendance Italienne ! 

‘*The Prince commanding in chic¢f the fifth corps of 
the army of Italy. NAPOLEON (J EBOME)." 


UNPOPULARITY OF PLON PLON. 

A writer says: *‘ Prince Napoleon, with his fair bride,’ 
had preceded the Emperor to the station of the Lyons 
Railway by about three quarters of an hour. Here and 
there a little vivacity was exhibited toward the Princess, 
but no one seemed to have a word of greeting for the 
Prince. In fact, this man appears to be a perpetual 
cause of difficulty. At one time a report prevailed that 
all idea of his receiving a command was entirely given 
up, and Paris heard with surprise that the only son of 
the surviving brother of Napoleon the Great was to have 
no part.or share in the regeneration of Italy. The truth 
came out at last, and was that no officer of any charac- 
ter was willing to be his Imperial Highness’s subordi- 
nate. It is impossible to believe one half the stories we 
hear of his want of courage, and which have caused the 
following jeu de mots to his discredit—Rendons, Plomb 
Plomb vaillant—‘ Let us make our mock general—our 
general of lead—brave.’ Marshal Randon having taken 
the place of Marshal Vaillant as Minister of Law, and 
Plomb Plomb being, of course, Prince Napoleon. But 
it does seem that so uncontrollable is his temper that 
every other qualification, however meritorious, is borne 
over by it. If threatened, he will incur even the repu- 
tation of cowardice rather than give way, and his lan- 
guage on such occasions is so vile and abusive that even 
the renown of Achilles himself would be necessary t 
find any apology for it.” 


THE HUNGARIANS TO RISE. 

it is said that arms have been sent to Hungary, and 
that the Hungarians abroad are indefatigable in their 
exertions to create a diversion in favor of the French by 
an insurrection in that part of the Austrian dominions. 
General Klapka is said to be now in Piedmont waiting 
for the most favorable moment to carry out the plans 
organized by the Hungarian committee. 

sIRST SPY SHOT. 

It is staved thac a wagoner saw the spy Dossona re- 
ceive money from an Austrian officer at Vercelli, and 
denounced him to the Piedmontese authorities. Some 

eers were sent in search of him, and soon e 
bis arrest. llc denied the charge of being a spy, but on 
being confronted with the wagoner he became confused, 
and at length confessed. Ile was tried at once by a 
court-martial, as already stated, and shot. 
THE EMPRESS AGAINST THE WAR. 

A Paris correspondent of the Boston Post says that the 
Empress Eugénie, as Regent, is said to have given great 
cause of uneasiness by her behavior at the Council. She 
broke forth into an opinion of her own which astonished 
them all. She d the war to be unjust and wick- 
ed—exposed her conviction that it would never come to 
a prosperous end—and in the midst of sobs and exclama- 
tions, betraying, by sundry appeals and passionate en- 
treaties, immediately to cause the strife to cease, that 
all these ideas had been lodged in her beautiful head by 
no less a personage than the Archbishop of Paris, went 
off into a fit of mild, moist hysterics, and, sinking back 
in her chair, covered her face with her handkerchief and 
spoke no more. 

MARTIAL SONGS. 


The Paris correspondent of the Boston Traveller, in 
speaking of the exciting events of the de ure of the 
French Emperor from Paris, relates the following inci- 
dent : 

‘‘T saw a whole regiment pass under the windows of 
the Tuileries, where Louis Napoleon and his Court were 
standing, and as they recled alohg the crowded street, 
shouted La Marscillaise—that war song, t Ranz des 
Vaches of liberty, which makes freemen e-sick. 
How the sergens de ville ran from every corner to silence 
the unchronological rascals! Didn’t they bawl furious- 
ly! But you should have seen the officers drive back 
the police, bidding them, in the,imperative voice of 
camps,‘ Let them alone. They have a right to sing any 
thing they please!’ The din of arms hath even drowned 
the voice of the law. Louder, louder they sang La 
Marseillaise, the band playing it with inexpressible spir- 
it. The next regiment heard the old acquaintance, and 
struck up its fellow—Mourir Pour la Patrie—the famous 
song of the Girondins. The Imperial song—Partant 
Pour la Syric—was heard nowhere; court * floating-isl- 
and is too unsubstantial a food for this crisis, Lvery 
soldier feels he is engaged in a contest whose end and 
whose combatants no one can foresee.’ ™ 

THE ZOUAVES ON THE ALERT. 

Four Zouaves arrived lately at the railway station at 
St. Etienne to take a train for Lyons, and ordered «ome 
refreshments. While they were eating and drinki 
they told, to the amusement of the by-standers, tales o 
their exploits in the Crimea. An ironmaster of the Loire, 
who happened to be present, was so much pleased with 
them that he told the keeper of the buffet to give each 
of them a bettle of the best wine, and that he would pay 
the whole score. When, then, the repast being finished, 
one of the Zouaves pulled out a purse evidently contain- 
ing but little, and asked what he had to pay, the waiter 
answered, ‘‘ Nothing; and besides, here is another bottle 
for each of you!’ At the words *‘another bottle” the 
Zouaves pricked up their ears, but, asking no questions, 
they proceeded to drink the wine, which they pronounced 


excellent. Noticing then the ironmaster, one of them, 


said, ‘It is you, Sir, who have given us this treat 7” and 
the others rose and saluted him in military fashion. The 
ironmaster protested that they were mistaken, but the 
Zouaves insisted, ‘It is you!” said the spokesman of 
the band, and then added, ‘* We are in too great a hurry 
to make a long specch; but if you have occasion in a 
few months to go to Vienna, ask for us, and we will not 
only show you the curiosities of the place, but will treat 
you to wine from Prince Metternich’s own cellar.” They 
rushed to the train and departed. 


ENGLAND. 
; RESULT OF THE ELECTIONS. 
The Parliamentary elections have been completed, with 


the following result: Liberals elected, 253; Conscrva- 
tives elected, 302. This-is a ministerial gain of 23. In- 


— 


cluded in the Liberals are about fifty independent mem- 
bers and ultra-Liberals, who will hold’ the balance of 
power. 
The Queen's speech, it was expect 
livered before the 10th of June. ‘te ee 
The London Daily News says that the Liberals will in- 
sist on taking up the reform question at the point where 
it stood when the dissolution of Parliament took place. 
THE QUEEN’AT THE OPERA. 
A letter from London to the Express says of Queen 


Victoria's visit to the Covent Garden O : 
formance of Mr. Wallace's “ Maritana sara at the per 


**On the entrance of her Majesty there was no demon- - 
stration on the part of the andience or the artists. She . 


was quite plainly dressed, in modestly low neck and 
short sleeves, with a couple of pink roses in her hair: 
and she took her seat more quietly than most ladies of 
fashion, who enter, the Opera house in a blaze of jewelry 
or jimcrackery. Prince Albert was seated on the right, 
and next him the three Maids of Honor filled the re- 
maining front seats. The Queen and the Prince both 
seemed to take a lively interest in the performance, fol- 
lowing the singers through the Wbretto, but at the same 
time scanning not only the artists but the occupants of 
the boxes pretty closely through their lorgnettes. When 
the Prince chatted and laughed with the honorable, 
but by no means dangerously beautiful, ‘maid’ who sat 
beside him, his wife invariably leaned toward them to 
catch the joke and join in the laugh. Victoria is, -be- 
yond all question, a model wife and mother, as well as 
a most virtuous and gracious Queen. Her subjects love 
her so well that no radical or republican wit dares to 
caricature or satirize her. Quite different is it with 


Prince Albert, who is often Punched, when the dear lit- —_ 


tle Queen says, in her wife-like affectionateness, ‘ Why 
don't they ridicule me instead f’" 


FRANCE. 

GUIZOT TURNED OUT OF HOUSE AND HOME. 

The house in which M. Guizot has lived for more than 
twenty years, in the Rue de la Ville L’Evéque, Paris, is 
comprised in those which are to come down for the form- 
ation of the Boulevard Malesherbes, and a sum of 
300,000 francs has been paid to the owner as the price 
of its expropriation. M. Guizot has taken an apartment 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré, nearly opposite the English 
embassy. 

A LUCKY OLD WOMAN. 

The Paris correspondent of the Boston Traveller writes: 
** Among the coarse women of the Central Markets was a 

rson known asla mere Michel. She was absolutely un- 
lettered, being able neither to read nor write. She kept 
no ‘books’'—an accountant costs money. She came te 
Paris, in 1832, without a sou in her pocket. or shoes to her 
feet, and her first place was as servant to a market-woman. 
Scanty as her wages were, she saved something out of them, 
and in the course of time opened a market-stall of her own 
for the sale of green groceries. She rapidly extended 
her trade, and at the time of her death she had for ycars 
annually purchased $30,000 worth of fruit and forced 
vegetables from market-gardeners in the neighborhood 
of Paris, and received even larger valucs of green gro- 
ceries from the southern provinces. She sold every year 
$50,000 worth of fruit and forced vegetables to distillers, 
confectioners, restaurateurs, etc., and as large a sum 
again to private families, and she cleared every year 
$5000. She had amassed a fortune of $54,000, which she 
had invested in real estate; government securities, and 
mortgages, and while forming this capital she gave her 
son the best education she could procure for him in Par- 
is, regretted most bitterly—so she said—her own neg- 
etal education, which had proved so great an impedi- 
ment to her progress in life. She was cut off untimely 


-by the accident on the St. Germain Railway last year. 


Her family claimed $24,000 from the Company; they 
argued she was only fifty-two years old—would probably 
have carried on her business eight years longer—would 
probably have made $40,000, besides selling her business 
and stand for a large sum of money. The Court allowed 
the family $10,000." : 


ITALY. 
STATE OF THE KING. 

A letter from Naples of the 10th of May, in the Paris 

Union, says: 
**The King continues in the same state, and hopes are 
still entertained in his#favor. The most perfect tran- 
uillity prevails here, and the same is the case in Sicily. 
Bre are offered up generally for the recovery of his 
7. The King has been removed from the ground- 
floor.ef the palace to a large room on the first fleor, where 
he feels himself much better. During the last two days 
his Majesty has slept well. Castellamare and Sorrento 
are full of foreigners, who have arrived from all parts of 

Italy." 
AMERICANS LEAVING ROME. 

We have seen a private letter from Rome, dated April 
26, which says that ‘“‘our countrymen and other stran- 
gers sojourning temporarily in Rome, have become very 


_ much excited and alarmed by the news of the war, and 


are scampering away as fast as they can. The Grinnells 
went on April 25; Mr. Harry Stone on the 26th; and ex- 
President Pierce cut and ran on the second day of Holy 
Week. He appeared at St. Peter’s on Sunday; and al- 
though seats were secured for the ex-King of Prussia, 
the ex-Queen of Spain, the diplomatic corps, and other 
distinguished strangers, there was none for the ex-Presi- 
dent; and no one paid him the least attention except the 
courier of Mr. William Beach Lawrence, who succeeded 


in getting him a place somewhere among the crowd. It ~ 
is tho 


ught there must have been an intention in this dis- 
courtesy to General Pierce; and this view is rather con- 
firmed by the fact that when Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 
Fillmore were in Rome unusual civilities were shewn 
them.” 
INDIA. 
DEATH OF TANTIA TOPEE AND YEH. 


Tantia Topce was tried by court-martial on the 15th . 


of April, and was sentenced to death, and hanged on the 


18th. 
The rebels, in small bodies, continued to be fallen ia 
with, and were generally dispersed. . 

The latest advices from Calcutta report the death of- 
Commissioner Yeh. ; 
SIR JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY. 

Intelligence has been received from Bembay of the 
death of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, on the 14th of April, 
at the age of seventy-six. He was at the head of the 
native mercantile body of India, and was created a baro- 
net by the British Government a few years back. He 
was presented with the freedom of the city of Lon- 
don. His donations to public objects during his success- 


ful mercantile career amounted to about £300,000, and | 


he has bequeathed a large fortune to his family. 
EXECUTION OF TANTIA TOPEEL. 

The Times correspondent writes: ‘**Tantia had ex- 
pressed some anxiety to know his fate, and to have it 
expeditiously executed. Consequently, at 12 (noon) it 
was intimated to him that he was to be executed that 
evening. He again or expressed a wish that, as 
they were about to take his life, the Government would 
see to his baba in Gwalior.. Major Meade read the charge, 
that he, being a resident of Bithoor, in British territory, 


was guilty of rebellion in waging war against the British © 


Government. The finding of the Court was guilty; and 
the seritence, that he be hanged by the neck until he was 
dead. The mistree then knocked off the leg-irons. He 
mounted the rickety ladder with as much firmness as 
handcuffs would allow him, was then pinioned, and his 
legs tied, he remarking that there was no necessity for 
these operations, and he then. deliberately put his head 
into the noose, which being drawn tight by the execu- 
tioner, the fatal belt was drawn. He struggled very 
slightly, and the: ‘mehters" were called to drag him 
straight. A sergeant of the Third Bengals acted as hang- 
man. Thus finished the career of the rebel chief Tantia 
Topee, with all the dué solemnities of British military 
routine. When the suspended body became meee 
the troops were all marched off, and the body oe 
hanging for the remainder of the evening. After the 
troops left, a great scramble was made by officers and 
others to get a lock of hair, etc. 
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THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


THE HOSTILE ARMIES. 


WE give herewith an engraving of the Emperor Napoleon and his 

cde. portraits of members’ of the famous corps known as Zou- 
aves and Turcos, and a sketch of the skirmish between the Austrians 
and Sardinians on the borders of the Po. i 

Of the French staff, four members are pretty well known to our 
readers. Every one will recognize the Emperor, with his hard face 
and waxed mustache; the Prince Napoleon, whose resemblance +o 
his uncle is his chief capital in trade; fat old Marshal Pelissier, the 
hero of the Ouled-Riah®€ave, and of the Malakoff; Canrobert, an 
excellent soldier, but the man who didii’t take Sebastopol. The oth- 
er officers are less generally known. 

Marshal Randon, who occupies the next position to Canrobert, is 
an old soldier of the First Empire, who served in the campaign against 
Russia, was wounded at Lutzen, and was in a fair way of rapid pro- 
motion when the unlucky overthrow of Napovleon destroyed his pros- 
pects. It was not till Louis Philippe ascended the throne that he 
again obtained military employment. The Orleans dynasty sent him 
to Algiers, where, as first captain, then colonel, of Chasseurs, he won 
his fame honorably. He took a prominent part in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country, and for many years filled the important post 
of Governor-General. During a brief period under the republic he 
was Minister of War. His titles and dignities at present are Sena- 
tor, Marshal of France, and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

Baraguay d’Hilliers, who is on the left of the Emperor, is also an 
old soldier of the First Empire. He is, however, a man of ‘accom- 
modating temper; and though, during Napoleon’s heyday, he was 
stanch to his cause, at the cost of some ugly wounds received in bat- 
tle, when his star set Baraguay d’Hilliers found that his conscience 
did not prevent his swearing allegiance to the Bourbons. The step 
involved him in some duels, but he came out of them without mate- 


A ZOUAVE IN MARCHING ORDER.—[From A SKETCH By 


LIEUTENANT Bocuer. } 


A TURCO. 


rialinjury. He rallied without scruple to the Orleans interest when 
Louis Philippe became king, and in Algeria had the honor of com- 
manding the Duke d’Aumale, whose bravery he teok care to eulogize 
with emphasis in his dispatches. From this period till the revolu- 
tion of February he filled various offices of honor and emolument un- 
der the Orleans Government. In February, 1848, he sent in his ad- 
hesion to the Provisional Government, ran for the department of 
Doubs as deputé, was elected, and figured prominently in the Con- 


stituent Assembly as a member of ‘‘the right,” an uncompromising 


opponent, however, of General Cavaignac. He was a very active 
politician at this time, founded and became president of the famous 
Club of the Rue de Poitiers. When Louis Napoleon resolved to over- 
throw the republic, Baraguay d'Hilliers was one of his first allies. 
He took part in the coup d'état, and took the post previously occu- 
pied by Changarnier as commander of the army of Paris. During 
the Russian war he commanded the army which took Bomarsund. 
He is now Vice-President of the Senate, Marshal of France, and 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Marshal Magnan was intended by his relatives to be a lawyer. 
He, however, ran away from the law school in 1809, and enlisted in 
the army at the age of eighteen. Two years’ service won for him 
the rank of second lieutenant, and in the following year admission to 


_ the Imperial Guard. He fought at Waterloo; but was so highly es- 


teemed by the friends of Louis XVIII. that he was offered promotion 
to enter that monarch’s army. He did so, and rose steadily to the 
rank of Colonel. In 1831, the Government of Leuis Philippe sus- 
pected him of a want of energy in suppressing a riot at Lyons, and 
he fell into disgrace. Leaving France, he“took service in Belgium, 
where he served with the rank of General for seven years. On hig 
return to France he obtained a high military post in the northeast; 
and was, it is said, gravely. compromised in the affair of Boulogne. 
In 1848 he behaved very well. “ He hastened to the Tuileries, and 
urged Louis Philippe to let him defend the throne ; the monarch re. 
fusing, he repaired to the Duchess of Orleans, and was the only Gen, 
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eral officer whe accompanied her to the Chambre to 
plead for her son. Ail failing, he rallied heartily 
to the support of the Government, did good service 
during the terrible days of June, and quelled a rev- 
olutionary movement at Lyens. He was offered 
by, Charles Albert the command of the Piedmont- 
ese army, but declined. As soon as the contest 
began between the Emperor and the Assembly he 
took the side of the former, and was one of the few 
confidential friends Who were in the plot. His 
\ conduct at the time is said to have been marked 
*by greatienergy. He has since filled various high 
offices. He is a Marshal of France, a Senator, 
Grand Cross, and Grand Veneur. 

Marshal Castellane, who is on the right of Mar- 
shal Magnan, is,another old soldier of the First 
Empire. He also, though of old and wealthy fam- 
ily, entered the army as a private and fought his 
way to the rank of Colonel. He was a terrible 
scape-grace, who could not live without excite- 
ment. Napoleon the elder was very fond of him, 
and made him senior Colonel of the Guards of Hon- 
or. Inthe Russian campaign he had his right hand 
frozen, and has never wholly recovered. Under 
the Bourbon and Orleans régimes Castellane néver 
filled any prominent office.» In 1848-he did good 
service at Kouen by preventing a riot ; and in 1801, 
at Lyons, he showed remarkable energy in the 
like service. He is an old man of uncommonly 
active temperament and eccentric habits, constant- 

‘ Iy in broils, and constantly getting his name into 
the papers. 

General Macmahon is one of the youngest of 
Napoleon's staff. He comes of an Irish family 
which followed the Stuarts into exile. -Ilis mili- 
tary education was gone through in Algiers. He 
rose into {public notice during the Crimean war, 
when he succeeded Canrobert as General of Divi- 
sion; at the attack on Sebastopol he assaulted and 
carried the Malakoff. He is about fifty-one years 

4 ef-age, Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
Senator. | 
General Niel is the most distinguished of the 
French engineers. He was dispatched during the 
Crimean war to Bomarsund, and directed the oper- 
ations there ; afterward, he was sent to the Crimea, 
, to report for the special instruction of the Emperor, 
- f who was $0 struck with his sagacity that he gave 
him the entire control of the engineers’ department. 
General Niel is fifty-seven years of age, and is uni- 
versally esteemed a prudent and capable officer. 
We gare in our last number a picture of the 
Zouaves departing from Versailles for the war. 
We now give a portrait of one of those famous sol- 
diers in full marching order. ‘The burden he car- 
rics is something wonderful.. Besides his arms 
and clothing he carries kettle, pot, and cup, all 
of metal; a bag of vegetables and part of a loaf; 
various utensils for camp service, and any stray 
food that he can seize by the way. In Africa the 
Zouaves often carried, besides, a bundle of hay for 
the cattle, a fagot-of sticks for fire-wood, and a 
gallon or so of water; under which agreeable load 
* they marched gayly twenty miles a day across 
African deserts. Human endurance can no far- 
ther go. 

The Zowaves are uncivilly nick-named ‘‘ Jack- 
als” by their comrades of the French line. It is 
certain-that their ideas of meum and éuum are 
somewhat confused. Many of them are vaga- 
bonds from the. great cities of Europe, who have 
enlisted to save their necks. Discipline among 
the Zouavgs is not easily maintained, especially in 
the field; and they are so useful as skirmishers 
that faults which would be inexcusable in other 
troops are overlooked in them. 

The wildest of the French troops, however, are 
not the Zouaves, but the Turcos, of whom we give 
a couple of illustrations. These are Algerian rifle- 
men raised many years ago, and slowly drilled into 
rezular regiments. They are, for the most part, 
recruited from the bravest and most obstinate of 
the native Africans with whom the French have 

’ contended for dominion in Algeria. On the battle- 
tield the Zurcos have been compared to ‘‘ bounding 
tigers.’’ They were the favorite treops of General 
Bosquet. 
Very desperate fellows are they, and apt to con- 
found friend with*foe. When they arrived from 
sea at Genoa, and saw the Piedmontese soldiers 
assembled on the quays to receive them, they ut- 
tered their wild war-cry, and tumbled over each 
ether into the boats, bent on doing battle with ‘‘ the 
enemy.” It was all the French officers could do 
to prevent them falling foul of the Sardinians. In 

ee ‘their camp at. Rivarolo they have, it is said, ex- 
cited a lively desire on the part of the natives to 
get rid ofthem. ‘Their bravery is beyond dispute. 
Twenty of them who had been caught plundering 
were sentenced by their officers to be sent to the 
home dépot by way of punishment; they one and 
all declared that they would blow their brains out 
if not allowed to accompany their comrades. 

- The only action that has thus far taken place is 
the affair of Frassinetto, mentioned in our last pa- 
per. We give an engraving of it, from a sketch 
miaa. by an officer who was present. The French 
account states that on 3d May one of the corps 
darme. constituting the left wing of the Austrian 
army attempted to cross the Po. Skirmishers and 
sharp-shop:eys cre thrown out along the left bank 
of the river,aud a battery of artillery brought up 
to cover the passage. On their first appearance, 
fire was opened from the Piedmontese batteries on 
the right bank, and after « few hours’ firing the 
Austrians gave up the atteinpt. 

Another version of the utlair is given by the 
London 7¥m-s correspondent who accompanies the 
Austrian army. He says: 

‘* At Valenza, there were two fine bridges across the 
Po. The one the Piedmontese had themselves destroyed, 
and the other the Austrians determined to destroy for 
them; so, on the 3d and 4th they made great demonstra- 
tions as if to cross the river, both there and opposite Fras- 
sinetto, and succeeded in mining the bridge. 

** At Frassinetto the intended deception was completely 
successful. Quyantities of boards, etc., were ordered with 
great ostentation at Candia, and :ome hundreds of labor- 
ers. On the Sd of May some lancers led the way across a 
ford of the Sesia to an islaud between that river and the 


Po. Four companies of grenadiers followed, and half a 
rocket battery, the whole under Colonel Puchner. The 
island is thickly covered with brushwood, 80 the small- 
ness of their number was concealed from the enemy, who 
opened a heavy fire from the southern bank of the Po. 
This was answered by the rocket battery and the grena- 
diers, who extended themselves along the bank. 

‘*As the Piedmontese fancy they did much mischief 
that day, a few accurate figures may be useful. The Aus- 
trians lost on the 3d, before midnight, one man killed 
and eight wounded; of the latter one has since died. 

“At night Captain Dwyer, an Irishman, led over an- 
other battalion to the island, and a noise of hammering 
was kept up till morning, as if bridges for the passage 
of a large army were being constructed. During the en- 
tire night the loss to the Austrians was.only three men 
wounded." 


ELEVEN O'CLOCK, AMONG THE 
FIR-TREES. 

Nurser Parket had lived with us ever since 
our mother’s death, and we—my sister Bella, my- 
self, and little Lucy—loved her dearly. 

Nurse Parket, in a plain, homely, but deep, 
earnest way, strove to fill our mother’s place to- 
ward us, her little orphans; for our father, a quiet 
country gentleman, given up to antiquarian pur- 
suits, though kind and amiable of heart, hardly 
noticed us in an ordinary fatherly way. He was, 
however, always ready to listen to Nurse Parket’s 
sugyestions, and we had grown up, under govern- 
esses whom she had reminded him to secure, until 


' Lucy was sixteen, when, the lesson-book part of 


our education being finished, we were left alone 
with our father and Nurse Parket. 

No; not quite alone. A gentleman, neither 
young nor old, a very great friend, or rather com- 
panion, of my father, as fond of antiquarian lore 
as he, but not half as amiable, was in the habit of 
making such long visits at Coombe Uplands (the 
name of our old place), that he might be said to 
live there for half the year. Mr. Joachim was this 
gentleman's namce—a gentleman of a gloomy turn 
of character, and his aspect was quite in unison 
with it. He had a grave, saturnine expression 
about his long, dark face, and a searching, suspi- 
cious look in his unfathomable eyes, the color of 
which could never have been determined by the 
most scrutinizing observer, but wherein could be 
seen, at.times, a dull glare, as of smouldering fire 
never permitted to flash out, that made me shrink 


involuntarily whenever I looked at him, while, as 


for little Lucey—we called her because she 


was the youngest, and our pet—she could hardly 


bear his very presence. 

It was far otherwise with Bella. She was al- 
ways a fearless, daring child, strangely attracted 
toward any thing peculiar (a part of her character 
which she might have derived from her father, 
though she was, in other respects, most unlike 
him, he being quiet and grave, and she high-spir- 
ited and full of life), and it was, perhaps, on this 
account that she dlone among us liked our dark, 
strange visitor, Mr. Joachim. 

Tt became quite certain, in the course of time, 
that, in his own odd, undemonstrative way, he 
liked her; for he proposed himself to her as a hus- 
band, and, to our unspeakable regret, she accept- 
edhim. I shall never forget the day she did so, 
for Lucy, and I, and Nurse Parket, when she came 
up into the nursery to be congratulated, kissed 
and cried over her to that degree that it might 
have been supposed she was going to die instead of 
marry. 

Bella cried too, at first, but after a while she got 
almost angry with us for our compassion and si- 
lence—for we could none of us say a word—and 
went down to join her lover in the library, where 
he was poring over seme musty old books with my 
father, who had recently purchased them at a great 
cost. I think they must have sent her up again, 
for she ver:: soon reappeared with tears in her eyes, 
very unlike those she had shed before she went 
down. They had flowed fast and free, as relieving 
her heart of the burden of her new happiness, while 
those then on her face were quiet and repressed, 
as if her heart had been somehow hurt. 

When we were going to bed that night, I said 
to Nurse Parket, lingering behind with her in the 
nursery, 

‘Nurse, dear, what do you think of Bella’s en- 
gagement ?” 

‘‘My dear Miss Alice,” she answered, ‘‘ don’t 
ask me.” 

‘‘Ah! then, nurse,,I know you don’t like it.” 

“‘ Well, dear, we will hope for the best. Per- 
haps, after all, Miss Bella mayn’t marry him.” 

‘‘ But Bella loves him, nurse—what then ?” 

‘‘ My dear, she thinks she loves him, there isn’t 
a doubt, but I have seen mistakes made before 
now.” 

We said no more at that time; but I recollect 
going to bed very unhappy, and dreaming restless- 
ly, with nightmare oppressiveness, of Mr. Joachim, 
who seemed a kind of grim, gloomy phantom, form- 
less and indescribable, but always overshadowing 
Bella with a black, mysterious mantle, whenever 
she was going to smile or speak to me. 

About this time a surprising thing occurred. 
Never, since we had all had the measles together, 
in our childhood, had my father come up stairs into 
our nursery; but one day he presented himself 
at the door, and entered, for the purpose of giving 
us a piece of intelligence. ‘The intelligence, un- 
expected as it was, hardly surprised us so mueh 
as my father’s appearance inthe nursery. It was, 
however, to the effect that our Aunt Dorothea (the 
only aunt we had), of whom we had heard from 
time to time from Nurse Parket, and very occa- 
sionally from my father, as living in Italy with 
her invalid husband, was to be expected at Coombe 

~U plands in the course gf a week. She had returned 
to England, having lost her husband, and my fa- 
ther had asked her to come and take up her resi- 
dence with us, at what used to be, when they were 
boy and girl together, her old home. ; 

One evening just about dusk we were all sit- 
ting tegether in our own room, I was thinking 
about Mr. Joachim, and Bella in connection with 


him, when Nurse Parket entered, and I made her 
come and sit down with me uponthe couch. The 
quiet, Nurse Parket, and our sisterly companion- 
ship in the dear old nursery, led me into thoughts 
of the past days of our childhood, when, in the 
same place, at such an hour, we had sat by the 
uncertain fire-light listening to nurse’s stories, and 
I felt an irrepressible desire to revive them once 
more as far as, in the nature of things, they could 
be revived. 

“Nurse, dear,” I = ig used to tell us 
stories when we were children. We are all very 
quiet—tell us one now.” 

“‘ My dear Miss Alice,’’ she said, laughing, ‘* you 
wouldn’t care for Cinderella, nor Goody Two Shoes, 
now, and what else should I[ have to tell you ?” 

_“Qh, I don’t know,” I answered, ‘‘ but some- 
thing, ’msure. You have lived in different places 
before you came here, and you must have some 
grown-up stories to tellif youonly think. By-the- 
way,” I said, suddenly, ‘‘nurse, dear, had “you 
ever a swect-heart ?” 

Nurse Parket smiled, and then looked grave, 


and passed her hand across her face as she ane. 


swered, 

**Yes, miss, once—but he died long before you 
were born, my dear. I don’t think I could tell 
you any story about that. He died before your 
dear mamma was married.” 

She paused, and, thinking for a few minutes, 
said, looking over at Bella, who still sat quiet with 
Lucy’s head against her lap, 

“T think I'll try to tell you a story, my dears, 
about somethin’ that happened once, but which 
you none of you ever heard, when I was almost a 
young woman. lLBut you must excuse my way of 
tellin’ it, and listen to it only because it is true.” 

We were all fond of stories, especially Lucy; 
and Bella, rouging herself from her meditative at- 
titude, we settléd ourselves to listen attentively. 
Nurse Parket commenced : 


The story, my dears, is about a beautiful lady 
that I once lived with—first, when she was a 
young lady, as her maid, and afterward, when 
she was married and a mother, as her baby’s 
nurse. She was always very fond of me, and I 
of her. She lived in a large town before she mar- 
ried, and her father and mother being company- 
keepin’ people, and she being so very pretty, there 
was a great many gentlemen admired her, and she 
might have married well, as they call it, at least a 
dozen times. 1’m an old woman, and an old maid, 
but I think there is only one way of marryin’ well, 
and that is when a woman, or a lady, marries a 
man, or a gentleman, really suited to her, and 
when there is real true love on both sides. I told 
you, Miss Alice, the other night, that I had seen 
mistakes in marriage, made in my time, and the 


‘marriage this young lady made was no doubt one 


of them. 


Bella looked up, and seemed to fancy that nurse 
and I might have been talking of her on the night 
alluded to. Nurse went on: 


Well; I never could tell how my young lady 
came to marry the gentleman she did choose after 
all. He was older a good deal than she. She was 
gay and sprightly like—he was still and grave. 
She liked life, and stir, and change—he liked no- 
thin’ but readin’ and sittin’ still. She was as fond 
of music as a bird—he couldn’t tell one tune from 
another. Often and often I have seen her sittin’, 
singin’ and playin’, song after song and piece af: 
piece, at the piano in the drawin’-room, and him 
sittin’ over a book by the lamp, never listenin’ to 
a single note. She had been used to praise and 
company, and every one to love and listen to her, 
and she must have felt it a great change. 

She did feel it a great change—as you shall pres- 
ently hear—though she tried net to show it, or even 
to think about it, for a long time. 

When they first married her husband used most- 
ly to sit in the same room with her, though he never 
hardly noticed what she was doin’; but after a 
while he took to keepin’ in another, by himsclf, 
and only comin’ in to meals with her; and at 
night he sat up hours poring over his learning 
and his books.” Well, then was the first of my 
lady’s showin’ of herself cast down and melan- 
choly. One day as I passed my master’s study 
door, which was half open, I saw her, all in tears, 
kneelin’ down by his chair, and sayin’ somethin’ 
to him which I could not hear. But I heard him 
answer, in his grave, even voice, ‘ Well, my dear, 
if you feel dull, send for your mother and sister, 
and any one else you like, to make the place gayer 
to you.” 

I was nearer guessin’ what they had been talkin’ 
about, I thought, than he was what was grievin’ 
her aching heart. He was a good sort of a man, 
but he couldn’t understand it. 

In a week or two's time after that, however, the 
house was full of company. My lady’s mother, 
her sister, her brother, some of their cousins, and 
others besides. The house seemed turnéd almost 
upside down after the still life we'd led; but look- 
in’ at my lady’s pale face—which was like a June 
rose once, but at this time only flushed with ex- 
citement now and then—I didn’t believe she was 
much the happier for all the company. 

Hlowever, among them there was a great friend 
of my lady’s brother, who was thought to be think- 
in’ of her sister, and who was one of the cleverest, 
handsomest, and most accomplished gentlemen I 
ever saw. There didn’t seem to be any thing that 
he couldn’t do, or didn’t know. He was as much 
a favorite with all the servants in the house as he 
was with all the ladies and gentlemen, and appear- 
ed as amiable as he was clever and handsome. 
Even my master would sometimes leave his books 
and talk to him, but not very often. 


He was a beautiful rider on horseback, and 


broke in a horse for my lady which nobody else 
could manage. _ My lady was very fond of ridin’, 
and had gone out in a dull way with the groom, 
because my master didn’t use himself to horses, 
very often for the mere pleasure she had in the 


exercise. This handsome gentleman and her 
brother, however, rode with her now, and the 
handsome gentleman always helped her to her 
saddle. Of an evenin’ he sung duets with her, or 
read aloud for the benefit of the whole company, 
except wy master, who would slip away to his 
study and his books. When he left, the house 
seemed very dull, and my mistress too, but espe- 
cially her sister, though that was for another rea- 
son which I didn’t think of then, but she found out 
something long before any one else would have 
done. It was only natural, for she loved him 
very much, and had hoped he loved her. She 
died, poor thing! in a deep decline, two or three 
years afterward. 

Well, the handsome gentleman knew some of 
the families in the neighborhood, and from our 
house he went to stay with one of them, and. so, 
occasionally, we saw him still; but at last he went 
away altogether, and so did all our company, and 
we were very quict again for some months. 

One day, some time after this, something came 
to my mistress, which I hoped would make her 
happy after all—a dear little baby, and I was its 
nurse—but it did not. Something else had come 
to her, I suppose. We are all weak creatures, my 
dears, and the best of us can not stand in our own 
strength, and if we let wrong wishes and thoughts 
come into our minds without strivin’ against them 
with more than.our poor might, they mostly will 
come, and make sure prey of us. Something of 
this sort had warped my poor dear lady’s mind, I 
fear. She was very young—had been praised, pet- 
ted, and almost spoiled from her, childhood—and 
her husband, though not unkind, neglected of her. 


Nurse stopped a moment, and I, getting strange- 
ly excited, moved closer to her on the couch, and 
took hold of her hand. She resumed, glancing 
down at me; 


Not but what she loved her baby. She loved 
it dearly—but with a poisoned mind. I saw how it 
all was, when the handsome gentleman I had once 
liked so much, coming to stay again with that 
family in the neighborhood, rode over so often to 
call upon my master, but staid so long with my 
lady in the drawing-room. 

It might have been only fancy, but I thought > 
him not nearly so handsome as he was. - 

Well. He came and went in the neighborhood 
for some time, and my lady grew sadder and sad- 
der, and her husband saw nothing, or said nothing, 
all the while, but appeared to grow more busy and 
quiet-like every day. Except for the baby, then 
a year old, and able to talk a little, lispingly, her 
life was very lonely. Sometimes for days she 
would scarcely leave the nursery. At others, she 
seemed to enter it with a faltering step, and a trem- 
ble runnin’ through her figure, and then, with a 
frightened face kissing the little innocent, she 
would hasten away to hide the tears in her eyes, 
and the aching at her heart. 

Though I never saw them together—I mean, 
my lady and the handsome gentleman—about this 
time, I knew by instinct (for I loved her, and had 
done from a child) that they sometimes met. At 
last I knew it for certain, and I never was so un- 
happy in my whole life! No, not even when I 
had a great sorrow of my own. ~ 

It was a beautiful autumn evening. My mas- 
ter was gone from home to a meeting of some so- 
ciety connected with what he was always reading 
about, and there was no soul about the house, as 
far as I knew, except the servants and my mistress, | 
who was, I thought, in the drawin’-room. Having 
a very bad headache, after I had put my baby te 
bed and left the housemaid in the nursery to watch 
it, I went out to get a breath of air in the kitchen- 
garden and about the back ways behind the shrub- 
beries. Every thing was very still, except that a 
soft breeze went soughing and whispering through 
the great fir-plantations, and I, quite alone, and 
feeling my head grow lighter and better as I walk- 
ed, kept listenin’ to the sound and thinkin’, I re- 
member, at the time, what a nice sound-it would 
be to send a baby to sleep with. As I listened, 
presently I heard voices. At first they were hard- 
ly louder than the fir whispers, but, gradually, I 
heard my own dear lady’s voice answer some low 
woris, too tow for me to catch, aloud, in a tone of 
agony: . 

“*Oh no!” she cried; ‘‘Gerald, do not tempt 
me !—for Heaven's sake do not tempt me to leave 
my little child!” Her voice, though not a high 
one, rang through the stillness with such an echo 
that I trembled lest any one should hear it besides 
myself. He seemed to hush her, and to try to 
soothe her, as I gathered from the few words I 
could overhear. 

I knew it was the handsome gentleman, for 
Gerald was his name, and oh, what a horror I felt 
of him! 

I had never played the listener on purpose before 
in my life, but now I was determined to hear all I 
could, and I stood as still as death almost, in my 
place behind the shrubberies; for was I not her 
maid when she was little more than a child ?— 
didn’t she love me, and might I not try to save 
her? Besides, I was her own baby’s nurse. Any- 
how, I stopped. 

I heard but very little more except just at the 
last. They appeared about to part, and then, in 
his voice, I heard these words: ‘‘ To-morrow night, 
then, my own, whether you come or not, at eleven 
o’clock I shall be here.” And, after that, only the 
sound of stealthy footsteps carefully going over the 
fallen leaves, and of a low weeping that broke out 
between whiles when the footsteps were gone. 

I waited, perhaps half an hour, perhaps not 
quite so long. I hardly knew, I was in such a 
tremor. Then I went in by the kitchen passage- 
door, and up the back staircase round to my dar- 
ling’s nursery, in the front of the house, next to 
my lady’s dressin’-room. There was a door through 
it into the nursery, and in about an hour or so I 
heard my mistress come up there, and, as it was 
bed-time, I knocked and went in to help her to un- 
dress, as I was always used to do. 
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She was sitting before her glass, washing her 
face with some rose-water, and she, started as I 
opened the door. She didn’t need to try and de- 
ceive me, poor thing, into thinking that she hadn’t 
been crying! 

‘‘ How you startled me, nurse!” she said, 

I answered, “‘ But I knocked, ma’am—didn’t you 
hear me krock ?” 

‘‘T suppose I was not thinking about you, 
Mary,” she said, hurriedly./ 

I said, ‘‘I don’t think you are in spirits this 


evening, ma’am. You'll feelit lonesome to-night . 


without master. Shall I leave the doors open 
through to the nursery, so as you can hear me and 
the baby ?”’ 

I wanted her to think about the baby. But she 
said, sorrowfully, 

‘‘No, thank you, Mary. 
lonely.” 

I still wanted her to think about the baby; and 
pretending that I heard it stirring, I went back 
through the open door into the nursery for a mo- 
ment, and after pretending to soothe it, called her 
to look at it. 

‘¢Qh dear, ma’am,” I said, ‘‘do come and look 
at the dear child. I don’t know that ever I saw it 
look so pretty in its innocent sleep!” 

She came in her white dressing-gown, which she 
had loosely put on, but her face, that had flushed 
to a deep red as she first looked at the child, grew 
almost whiter than her gown, while she stood si- 
lent by the little bed. 

‘¢Dear me, ma’am,’’I said, ‘‘ what is so inno- 
cent and beautiful to look at as a little sleeping 
babe! I can’t think how any one can ever hurt 
a child! I do think, if I was to hurt a baby 
through cruelty or passion, I couldn’t never say 
my prayers again hardly.” 

My lady stooped over the child until her long 
hair, which was all hangin’ loose, fell over its face 
and her own, and quite hid them both from my 
sight, as she answered something chat couldn’t 
hear. 

Looking at the nursery clock, I said: 

‘* But, dear me, ma’am, you must betired! It 
is now upon the stroke of eleven.” 

At the mention of the hour she half started from 
her low posture, no doubt remembering when she 
had last heard a mention of eleven o'clock, and in 
the start she gave she awoke the baby from its 
sleep. Throwing out its little arms the child 
caught at some of her bright long hair as it floated 
away from her and began to cry. 

I wouldn’t quiet it. I left it all to her. And 
oh, how I hoped the child’s voice might call her 
back to what she used to be before that dark, hand- 
some face had been seen in our house! She might 
‘not have been happy, but she was innocent then! 

‘‘ The baby will always leave off crying best for 
you, ma’am,” I said. ‘I will just go and put out 
some water for you into the basin, ard unfold your 
night-dress ready.”’ 

She could not but take the crying baby, and I 
left her hushing it to rest. When I came back the 
child was asleep in her arms, but the tears were 
raining down from my lady’s eyes upon its little 
-night-dress. I thought I heard her crying. 

Taking. the child from her, I laid it into bed, 
and then said, as my lady tried in vain to stop her 
tears, 

‘‘Oh, my dear mistress, I am sure you can’t be 
well. What can I do for you?” 

‘‘Nothing, Mary dear,’ she answered. “ No- 
thing !” 

‘¢Shall I send for my master?’ I asked. ‘I 
am sure he would grieve dreadfully if you was ill.” 

Mary !” she exclaimed, reproachfully- 

But I went on: 

‘‘Yes, ma’am, you may not think so, because 
master is so quiet like, but I know he would feel 
it very mach, in his way, ifany thing happened to 

ou.” 
: How strong I tried to speak those words! 

‘* Heis fond of the baby too,” I said, ‘‘ though he 
seldom notices it, for when I took it to the study 
window the other day, when I was out with it in 
the garden, he took it in his arms and played with 
it a long time.” 

She took upon her to seem quite haughty all at 
once, as she rose, and told me that I need not say 
any more; but I didn’t mind, I only said, 

‘* Dear mistress, you surely won’t be offended 
with me, who have waited on you so long ?” 

‘‘T am tired, Mary,” she answered, ‘‘and shall 
go to bed now.” And she shut her dressin’-room 
door, saying that I need not come in again to help 
her in undressing, for that the baby was not quite 
sound. 

I never went to sleep that night, and I got out 
of bed several times to listen at her door, which, 
when [ heard her go through into her bedroom, I 
had set ajar. She wasalways stirring, never still. 
And in the middle of the night I heard. her crying 
as she had done among the fir-trees in the shrub- 
bery. She seemed to sleep once for a short time, 
but awoke herself in calling out, ‘‘ Gerald, do not 
tempt me!” ima nightmare dream. 

In the morning I rose with a feeling asif a great 
weight were upon me which I must remove by 
some great endeavor before the night and eleven 
o'clock came. I wanted, if possible, that my dear 
mistress should take it off herself, without my 
having to show her that I knew what had passed 
in the shrubbery the night before. I said to my- 
self, ‘Surely she will think many times before 
she will go out from these doors to-night. Perhaps 
she will think better of it. Perhaps she haggnever 
meant to go. 
ed, and I can watch, and, at the last, I can but 
speak.” 

My lady spent almost all day in her dressin’- 
room, and I fancied she was writing. I was glad 
she kept there, because it was next the nursery, 
and I made the baby crow merrily, and talk in her 
pretty way continually, so as to keep the dear lit- 
tle creature in her mind. ‘The child had learned 
to say ‘* Mamma” quite plain, and, going up te the 
dressin’-room with her little uncertain footsteps, 
many times through the day she called to her to 


I’m used to being 


Any how, I know the time appoint- | 


come in, with her sweet tender little voice. My 
lady did not come, however, but kept her own 
room closely ; and I began to think that she was 
afraid to look at the dear baby any more—that she 
really meant to leave it. . 

The day wore on. My mistress, who had break- 
fasted up stairs, only went down to dinner at five 
o’clock, and she remained in the drawin’-room after- 
ward instead of coming, as she most times did, to 
bid the baby good-night and see me undress and 
put it into bed. We were a very regular house- 
hold, and by ten o’clock all the servants were set- 
tled for the night. My lady, looking into the nur- 
sery with her dressin’-gown on (for she had been 
in her room for some little time), told me that I 


might go to bed, for that she had something she’ 


wished to read, and might, perhaps, sit up late. 
I made answer, ‘‘ Very well, ma’am,” and that was 
all. My lady never looked toward the little bed 
where the baby was sleeping. 

I didn’t undress, but I got into bed with my 
clothes on, and lay waiting and listening. We 
always burned a candle in the nursery on account 
of the baby, and I eften recall that troubled wake- 
ful hour when, by its dim light, I lay listening to 
every sound in my lady’s dressin’-room, while the 
queer shadows of the night-shade danced and flick- 
ered on the ceiling. 

My mistress, to seem quite careless like, had 
left the door of the dressin’-room partly open, and 
as she sat there I could hear the leaves of a book 
turned over and over for a length of time. The 
hour seemed forever long. Nothing to listen to 
but the ticking of the nursery clock, and the turn- 
ing of the pages of my lady’s book. Nothing to 
look at but the shadow of the night-shade on the 
ceiling. I guessed that my mistress had left her 


~own bedroom door open to the staircase, and that 


she would leave a light still burning in the dressin’- 
room, and go down, and out by way of the garden 
passage, as we called it, at the end of which was a 
side-door, very easy to open, and almost out of 
hearing of any one in the house. 

The nursery clock struck eleven, and still I 
heard my mistress in the dressin’-room; but I 
knew she must be going soon now. Presently 
there was a sound as if she had risen from her 
chair, and I fancied she. was listening to hear if 
all was still. Then I heard the door from the 


dressin’-room into the bedroom shut very gently. 


That was the moment for me to get up. I did 
get up; and, taking the sleeping child in my arms, 
I went softly, without my shoes, out into the land- 
ing (for I had left my door ajar as my mistress had 
done hers), and down the broad staircase, along 
the hall, and into the garden passage before she 
had left her room. The baby still slept, and I 
stood ‘quite still, close by the garden door. In 
less than ten minutes my mistress, with a candle 
in her hand, came down the passage too. She was. 
dressed completely, with a bennet on. She came 
so hurriedly, so fearfully, and so often looking 
back, and I stood so much in shadow, in a corner 
of the doorway, that she didn’t see me until she 
was within a yard or two from me. But when 
she did see me, and saw in my face that I knew or 
guessed all, and when, above every thing, I held 
the little sleeping baby toward her in my out- 
stretched arms, as though it were the real bar, the 
real chain, which was to hold her back, she stopped, 
and, with a strong shiver, sank down powerless 
on the stone floor of the passage at my feet. I had 
seized the candle as it fell from out her trembling 
hand, and set it on a bracket fastened to the wall. 
Then [ kissed her, and cried over her, and said I 
was sure she would not go. She would let me 
take a letter out to him—we never spoke his name 
then, nor afterward—but she would never go and 
leave the dear, dear baby! Down in that stone’ 
passage, in the dead of night (for it was long 
past the appointed hour), when all the house were 
dreaming and at rest, my dear lady and I wept 
and sobbed together; and all the while the Tempt- 
er waited in the moonlight, among the fir-trees, 
for her who would never come! 

» My dears, I can never tell you all that passed 
between my lady and me that night. The whole 
thing has always becn a secret, ever since, from 
all the world; and even now, when the chief ac- 
tors in it are dead, I have named no names. 

I only tell you that, by God’s mercy working 
on her heart, and by the unexpected sight of her 
little child at the ig moment before the awful 
step would have beéh taken, she was saved. She 
loved the Tempter, and by that bitterness found 
out, too late, that she had never loved her hus- 
band. But I thank God she was saved from a 
bitterness greater still; known alone to a wretch- 
ed mother who forsakes her inndécent baby, and 
leaves fer it only the memory of ker name ruined 
and disgraced ! 

She lived, after that terrible night and the ill- 
ness it cost her were passed, to be cheerful in try- 
ing to do her duty, and in time, after a sort, even 
happy; for she had more children, and loved them 
as only a dreary wife with a neglectful, unsuitable 
husband can. But she died young, after all—no 
doubt it was for the best—and no one but I ever 
kniew what a great struggle her life had been. 

That is my story, my dears. I pray that you 
may never have to experience what that poor lady 


We all sat very still, and cried quietly. I think 


_ we all fclt of whom the story was told, but nurse 


had said it was a secret, and we never afterward, 
even to each other, hazarded a guess, 

It had its effect. Bella did not marry Mr. Joa- 
chim. That unsuitable engagement went off, as a 
dark, unwholesome night will go off before the 
rising sun. When my Aunt Dorothea came a 
better and healthier life began for all of us; for 
she was a delightful woman, who, in the course 
of her useful life, checkered with many a trial, had 
gathered stores of wisdom, sympathy, and kindli- 
ness, which she exercised abundantly for her 
nieces’ advantage. We are all married now, and, 
I am thankful to say, congenially and happily. 
Our father, and our Aunt Dorothea, lie in their 


quiet graves in the village church-yard ; but Nurse 
Parket survives them all. Very old, but very 
active, she is the delight of our little children. 
She lives with me, as the eldest of her nurslings, 
but often stays with the others, and particularly 
with Bella, whom she loves as tenderly as she 
loves me. She often tells my children, and Bel- 
la’s children, stories that we both well remember, 
but the one I have recorded she has never told 
again; nor have I, nor has Bella, ever, in all our 
long talks with Nurse Parket, referred to it by a 
single word. 


THE WaBKLY FARMER. 
LAND DRAINAGE. 


STONE DRAINS, 

C. P..Marquette County, Wisconsin, writes : 

**I have read a great deal on the comparative value 
of tile and stone drainage. There are many warm ad- 
vocates on both sides of the subject on both sides ofthe 
Atlantic. In England there are the deep drainers and 
the shallow drainers, and in this country we have them 
too. So far asI can see, the tiles have many advantages 
beyond stones or other materials, but they are not within }- 
my reach at any reasonable cost. Moreover, there is a 
great deal of stone on my land, and I am determined to 
use it for drains, for I consider that the improvement to 
the land would pay me to get rid of it in any way. Any 
information you may be kind enough to give in the 
‘Weekly Farmer’ will be of great advantage to me (for 
I have no practical information on the subject, although 
a farmer all my life), and land drainage is of so much 
importance, I am sure what you have to say will be of 
general interest to your readers,” 

Space will not permit us to even glance at the 
subject of tile drainage. Let it be remembered 
that stone drains often cost more than tile drains. 
This is true if stones have to be carted a long dis- 
tance, and that tiles can be had cheaply. Butif 
the former are within @ stone’s-throw of the ditch, 
and that tiles can not be had cheaply, and that the 
removal of the stones will improve the land, there 
can be no doubt in this case that stone drains are 
desirable. 

The lines may be laid out for stone as for tile 
drains. ‘The fall for the former should be greater 
than for the latter, because the water meets with 
more hinderance than in passing through tiles. 
The ditches may be cut in the same way as for 
tiles. The grade should be uniform. No doubt 
water will pass out at one end of a stone drain if 
the other be higher, but if the bottom of the ditch 
between these two points be a curved line, the 
action of the water passing over the high places is 
always tending to wash them to the low ones, and 
especially if the soil be not of a very stiff kind. 
When the lines are found for the ditches it would be 
well, in order to prevent unnecessary excavation, 
to measure the exact width for the top of the drain, 
and mark it on both sides. Begin to excavate at 
the lower end or outlet of the main drain, and cut 
it nearly to the desired grade, so that the water 
may escape, and so go backward to the most re-- 
mote part of the system, cutting the lateral drains 
as met with in the same manner. The work may 
now be brought to a finished grade, and the stones 
put in the ditches. We shall probably at a future 
time go into the detail of laying out land for under- 
drains, mode of digging drains, the use of leveling 
rods, etc. ; but presuming our correspondent to be 
familiar with these things, we have thus far, and 
will continue to confine our remarks to other parts 
of the subject about which he seems to be more 
specially interested. ‘There are several ways of 
constructing stone drains, the most important of 
which are as follow: If the bottom is a stiff clay, 
flat stones six or seven inches thick are laid a few 
inches apart, and other flat stones put over them so 
as to break joints. ‘Then ordinary-sized stones are 
filled in, more or less, according to the quantity 
of water to be carried away, and the wishes of the 
drainer, if be is very desirous to rid his land of 
much stones. If a large body of them is put in, 
the ditches must of course be correspondingly deep, 
so that when the work is finished the top of the 
drain will be a proper distance below the surface 
of the soil. 

If the bottom of the ditch be a running soil, it is 
usual to place a row of flat stones before laying the 
others. | 

Another way is to put a row of flat stomes on the 
bottom, and then flat stones are stood on their 
edges, meeting in a peint like the two sides of the. 
letter A. 

Another way is to put flat stones in the bottom 
as already described, and place flat stones on their 
edges, but like the two sides of the letter V. Flat 
stones are then placed on the top so as to break 
joints. Some drainers prefer to lessen the angle 
of the V-shaped duct, and instead of placing flat 
stones over the top, to put stones of other shape, 
so as to keep the sides apart, but not so deep be- 
tween them as to stop the passage-way for the wa- 
ter. It is self-evident that a ditch should not be 
cut so wide at the bottom for the V as the A shaped 
drain. It is said in favor of the former that a small 
quantity of water is more active in carrying away 
sediment than in the latter. 

Another way, and one that is much practiced in 
Ireland, is to place a row of flat stones on the bot- 
tom, then stand flat stones on their edges in an up- 
right position close to one side of the ditch, and lay 
other flat stones in a slanting direction from the 
other side of the drain resting against the upright 
ones. Boards laid in the bottom, instead of stones, 
answer well. There should be great care in all 
the modes described to make the joints as close as 
possible. Sometimes small stones are not thrown 
over the water-ducts; but, in such case, inverted 
sods, straw, tan, shavings, etc., are used. When 
these decay are not the drains likely to be stopped 
up? Such is the experience of many, especially 
if the joints are not close... When a body of stones 
is put over the water-ducts it is well to finish with 
small ones, and better still with soft stones that 
may be pounded into a compact mass, so as to pre- 
vent the possibility of soil or sediment passing be- 


tween the stones, which would be likely to stop 
the drain. 

Another way is to use stones in a ‘solid mass 
without any water-duct. If this plan is-adopted, be 
careful not to put in any large stones that would 
be likely to dam the Water. Whenever a solid 
mass of stones is used, either with or without wa- 
ter-ducts, it is absolutely necessary; in the mak- 
ing of a good drain, to finish with small stones, and 
if possible, as stated before, with stone that may 
be pounded fine to make a compact surface. 

Stone drains are sure to run freely at first; but 
when not well made, how many farmers have been 
disappointed, after a few years, in finding them 
choked! 


— > 


CROP NEWS. 


Texas.—We learn that the injury done by the frost in‘ 


Washington, Fayette, Bastrop, Austin, and Harris Coun- 
ties, was very much exaggerated. 

Groraia.—We learn from Houston County that the 
rust is less injurious than was anticipated. Thus far it 
has been confined to the leaves and lower joints. Crops 
fertilized with guano were most injured by the rust. - _ 

Micuican.—The news about the wheat crop is most 
cheering. 


CHESS CHRONICLE. 


BY C. H. STANLEY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. H. You will observe that we avail ourselves of your 


three-move Problem. Let us hear from you often. In 
answer to your inquiry respecting the /liustrated London 


News, we have to state that the Chess department of that ° 


journal is still under the control of Mr. Howard Statin- 
ton. ‘Those of tha London Era and Illustrated News of 
the World are in charge of Mr. Lowenthal. 


PROBLEM XXV. 
BY B. 


Vdd: Yj 4 


4 
Vii 


| 


4 
Yj 
Yi Yip 
YB WG 
Uy 


SULLA Yip 
Yi tf Z, 


. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM XXIV. 


WHITE. BLack. 
1. Kto R2 PwRQ 
2. K takes Q B moves 
8. BtoBs B moves 


4. B to K B8 checkmate 


CuEss In New Yorxk.—Since the return of Mr. Paul 
Morphy from Europe, and during his temporary stay in 
New York, although he does not appear to have given re- 
newed evidence of his wonderful powers of blindfold play, 
he has yet shown tke most convincing proofs of his sur- 
passing skill across the board by extending large odds to 
some of our very best players. Mr. Perrin, President of the 
Brooklyn Chess Club, has encountered defeat at the odds 
of Queen's Knight in a very signal manner, in a match 
wherein the first winner of five games was to be declared 
the conqueror. Mr. Morphy seored that number while 
his antagonist did not gain one; a single game also be- 
ing drawn. Mr. James Thompson has commenced a 
match with Mr. Morphy on the same terms. One game 
only has been played up to the present time on this 
match, which resulted in Mr. T.’s favor. It is a fine 
specimen of Chess skill, and will be found below: 


SICILIAN OPENING. 
(White's Queen's Knight should be removed from the 
Board.) 


Wuatte (Mr. Biack (Mr. T.) 

1. PtoK P to Q B4 @) 

2, PtoK B4 PtoK 3 

8. KttoK B3 KttoQB3 

4. PtoQB3 PtoQ4 
& PtoKS Qt B2 

6. BtoQ3 BtoK 2 

7. BtoQB2 PtoQS 

8. QtoK2 PtoK R3 

9. Castles B to Q2 

10. PtoQ Kt3 Q to Kt 3 (b) 
11. K to P to K 
12. P takes Kt’s P R P takes P 

13. P to PtoK Kt5 
14. Kt to Kt 5 PtoK B4@ 
15. P takes P (en pasa.) Kt takes P 

16. Kt takes P B takes Kt 

17. Q takes B Kt to Q 

18. QtoK B5 toK3 

19. Q to Kt 6 (ch) ttoK B2 
20. P takes P QtoKT 

21. BtoR3 Rto R3 

22. Qto KtT Q takes B 

23. K Rto K astles 

24. QRtoQB QtoK BT 

25. BtakesQ BP B takes B 

%. RtoKB Q takes Pat Q4 
27. RtoK BS PtoQKt3 
28. Q takes QUKt (7) R takes P (ch) 
29. K takes R P to Kt 6 (ch) - 
30. K takes P | Q to Kt 5 (ch) 
$1. K to R2 Q to R 5 checkmate 


NOTES. 

a) Mr. Thompson certainly exercises sounid judgiment in declining 
to risk “1 PtoK 4.” We take it that the Sicilian o-ening ts by far 
safer for second player, when receiving the advautage of Queen's 
Knight. 

(5) Black’s conduct of this game throughout appears to us as un- 
exceptionable, and contrasts most favorably with the timed and 


wavering style so frequently adopted by the defense when large - 


odds are given. 
(ce) Te avoid a fork of Queen and | adverse Queen's 
Pawn; which, in conjunction with the sybeequevt advance, of 
Bishop's Pawn, discovering check, would cest Mr. Morphy a piece. 
(d) Mr. Thompson here assumes a offensive in right eainest, aud 
lows up his attack in a very masteriy manner. 
move. The capture of this Pawn, assent, 
may be considered as compulsory: 
.(f) The mate is now 
a good deal of 
atvie o ay, is emend 
ae salaes bet we do aot think he will have his own way throug h- 
out in so complete » manner as be bas indulged himself ww on the 


present vccasiva. 


for the continuance of this mateh. Mr. 
ugly eustomer to 


forced in four moves. We look ferward with | 


> 


4 
BLACK. 
YZ | 
| | Yj 
had. 
6 
TE 


_ could never hereafter be considered 


’ gnd are fruitful of pestilence to the 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[June 11, 1859, 
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THE HOSPITAL IN THE LOWER BAY. 


We publish herewith engravings of 
the proposed hospital ship in the Low- 
er Bay. of New York; also a picture 
of the Caledonia, which has lately re- 
placed the old Dreadnaught as the 
floating hospital for the port of Lon- 
don, England. 

It is now abundantly evident that 
the only quarantine hospital that is 
suited to this port is a floating one. 
The existing hospitals en Staten Isl- 


city and all its suburbs; the temper 
of the Islanders, too, shows that they 


safe receptacles for the sick, without 
a standing army to protect them. It 
is out of the question to propose a hos- 
pital on Coney Island, Long Island, or 


ure, due to the admirable arrange~ 
ments which could not be so well ac- 
complished on shore.’’ 

The peculiar advantage of a float- 
ing hospital consists in the ease with 
which it can be ventilated. Fresh 
air, as every one knows, is the best 
of all remedial agents: in a hospital 
ship, properly ventilated, a far more 
copious and steady supply of fresh air 
can be obtained than on any hospital 
on shore. Whether from this or from 
some other cause, it appears that the 
terrible accidents known as hospital 
gangrene and erysipelas, which are so 


London and Paris, are unknown on 
board the Caledonia. 
The disadvantages of a floating hos- 


frequently fatal in the hospitals of | 


£ any of the islets in the Sound. Sandy pital are not insurmountable. If the 
Hook, unfortunately, the terrors and ship be allowed to leak and bilge-wa- 
prejudices of New Jersey will not per- ter to accumulate, the air will become 
mit ustoacquire. We have to choose, unwholesome ; this can be remedied 
therefore, between a floating ‘hospital, by proper pumping. The rocking 
anchored at a safe distance from shore motion of the vessel, which in high 
in the Lower Bay, and no quarantine weather would be inconvenient to the 
hospitals at all. patients, may be prevented by the 
. There are many persons of experi- construction of a proper guard on ei- 
ence and judgment who believe that ther side of the vessel at the water’s 
quarantines are an obsolete absurdity, — edge. -If a proper person be placed 
which should not be tolerated in an in charge, the system may be as com- 
enlightened age; and it must be ad- plete and as perfect i in every way as 
mitted that, while quarantine regula- any hospital on shore. 
tions and cordons sanitaires have never We that the who 
excluded disease from any. country ave this matter in charge will give 
the evidehce goes to show that lazear- THE HOSPITAL SHIP “CALEDONIA,” IN THE RIVER THAMES, LONDON. the ship a fair trial. The public Took 
etti and quarantines have sometimes to the Board of Health and the Com- 
bred, and often intensified malignant epidemics. ] chaplain. The starboard side is separated by a | a slate table for the purpose of post mortem exam- | missioners of Emigration, in whom the centrol of 
- Still the public mind is not yet ripe for a total | Gothic screen of old oak wood, and is converted | inations. ‘This deck also contains the lavatories | quarantine matters resides, to carry out the law to 
abelition of the quarantine system. The arrival | into an elegant chapel capable of containing sixty | and hair-cutting rooms. Two pumps are fitted in | the best of their abilities. We are sorry to notice 
of a vessel like the Susquehanna at tle Brooklyn | persons. ‘Ihe larboard of this deck is hung with | this deck, with an engine hose in case of fire, and | evidence that both these bodies are tainted with 
Navy Yard‘might or might not spread yellow fe- | fifty or sixty hammocks for the accommodation of | serves for washing decks and various other uses, | the vices which render almost all our municipal 
ver in New York.and Brooklyn; it certainly would | convalescents removed from the sick wards, while | Onc of the ports has been enlarged four feet square, | departments a by-word and a reproach. Though 
create a panic of the most formidable character. the fore-part of the same deck serves as quarter- | so as to admit patients in cases of emergency. yellow fever ships are arriving here every day, the 
We are thus driven to the hospital ship as the | masters’ cabins, female nurses’ dining-room, car- ‘The various compartments of the ship are | Board of Health—with Mayor Tiemann at its head 
only resource left. ‘I'en years have elapsed since | penters’ work-shop, dispensary, etc., etc. heated from this deck with supply pipes, laid on | —has employed no tug for the boatding of vesgels 
a floating hospital was in the Lower Bay; the 
first suggested by Dr. Mayor should try to 
W. C. Anderson, of » make us rather forget 
Staten Island, as the than remember his sil- 
true remedy for the ly threats against the 
evils of quarantine. **Sepoys.” The Com- 
‘The idea was scout- - ‘ missioners of Emigra- - 
. ed at the time, and tion,so far asisknown, 
for many subsequent have afforded no aid 
: years. Letters writ- to the Commissioners 


who areintrusted with 
the execution of the 
Act of 1859. Some 
of these gentlemen 
seem to fancy that 


ten by Dr. Anderson 
to the city papers, 
urging a trial of the. 
experiment, only pro- == 
voked derision. It 
was not till after the 

Legislature had ap- 


544) 


pointed Commission- 


- Jetter which Dr. An- 


principal medical of- 


ers to purchase Sandy Se 
Hook, anilfound that - 3) 
Jersey would not treat 3 on 
with them on any 
terms; till after tlic 
people of Staten Isl- 
and had burned down 
the quarantine hospi- 
tals, first at Seguine’s 
Point, and next at 
Tompkinsville; till 
every other plan, in -== 
short, had been tried 
and had proved a fail- 
ure, that the Legisla-i 
ture and authorities 
of the State fell back 
upon the hospital ship 
asa necessity. 

 [t is now in prog- 
ress. The Commis- 
sioners for the remov- 
al of Quarantine have 
purchased the old 
steamer Falcon, which 


is being fitted out to serve as the future floating 


hospital. She ought to be ready to take her place 
in the Lower Bay by this time. If, however, in- 
experienced persons are allowed to trifle with the 
matter—a prospect not wholly unlikely from pres- 
ent appearances—she may be delay ed a month or 
more. ° 

The accompanying engraving of the Caledona 


will serve to guide tlie Commissioners in their - 


preparations. We 
take the following 
particulars from a 


derson published in 
the Herald in 1856: 
Culedonia is a 
ship of 2216 tons bur- 
den, 205 feet long by 
53 feet 8 inches wide. 
She is divided as fol- 
is arranged as cabins : 
for the petty officers 
of the ship and their 
families. The poop 
is occupied by the 
superintendent sole- 
-ly. The main deck 
is laid out in the fol- 
lowing manner: The 
whole of. the after- 
part is adapted as a 
dining-room and gen- 
eral quarters for the 


ficer, surgeon, assist- 
Atit- surgeon, ana 


PROPOSED IOSPITAL SHIP IN 


‘*On the aft starboard side of the middle deck, 


in close proximity with an open gallery, is a com-— 


modious room for surgical operations; the other 
portions’ of this deck afford a space for the recep- 
tion of cases of accidents, and cabins for the nurses. 

‘‘The lower quarter-deck contains a museum, 


> quarters for the fever patients, and cabins for the 


hospital attendants, <A portion of the orlop-deck 
is appropriated as a dead-house, and is fitted with 


=== —— 
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THE LOWER BAY, NEW YORK 


each deck, with hot air. Here are also six tanks 
for containing a good supply of fresh water, and 
stores for housing upward of six hundred tons of 
coal and coke. With this minute attention tothe 
comfort and convenience of the officers and attend- 
ants, nothing has been neglected which could se- 
cure the well-being of the patients; and the suc- 
cess which the medical and surgical departments 
of the floating hospital realize is, in a great meas- 


it 


A FEVER WARD IN THE PROPOSED HOSFITAL SNIP IN THE LOWER BAY, NEW YORK. 


SS which rises far supe- 

rior to such petty 
concerns as the health 
and lives of the people 
of New York. Among 
none of the various 
boards which are con- 
cerned in this matter 


vigoreus endeavor, or 
even any honest de- 
sire, to carry out the 
law, or to remedy ex- 
isting evils. 

If the hospital ship 
experiment should 
fuil through the inex- 
perience of the per- 
sons whe have it in 
charge, or through 
the mismanagement 

' or the indifference or 
the jobbing propensi- 
ties of any Commis- 
sioners or their subor- 
dinates, there will lie 

on some shoulders a responsibility which few men 
of any character or conscience would care to bear. 
If, on the other hand, the experiment should be 
allowed a fair trial; if the persons who are to have 
charge of the new hospital are men of judgment 
and skill; and if the vessel herself be fitted up in 
such a way as to insure the benefits with as few 
as possible of the disadvantages of the plan, it is 
likely that the seca of this part of the country 
may congratulate 

themselves on the 

settlement of a very 

intricate and trou- 

blesome question. It 

may safely be assert- 

ed, after the experi- 

ence of the past two 

or three years, that, 

whether it be safe or 

not to abolish quar- 

antine altogether, no 

hospital for this port 
could be established 
on any site in the 
Bay or the vicinity 
without grave incon- 
venience, and proba- 
bly some danger of 
pestilence as well to 
the neighborhood of 
the hospital as to the 
city and its suburbs. 

The question is now 

“narrowed down to a 

choice between the 
floating hospital or 
nd Qnaranfine at all. 


, 


have we heard of any 
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CHAPTER III. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“C= 


R. ATTORN- 
EY-GENER- 

AL had to inform 
the jury that the pri- 
soner before them, 
though young in 
years, was old in the 


treasonable _practi- 


/ «ces which claimed 
may «the forfeit of his life. 
That this corre- 


spondence with the 

public enemy was 
not a correspondence of to-day, or of yester- 
day, or even of last year, or of the year before. 
That, it was certain the prisoner had, for longer 
than that, been in the habit of passing and re- 
passing between France and England on secret 
business of which he could give no honest ac- 
count. That, if it were in the nature of trait- 
orous ways to thrive (which, happily, it never 
was), the real wickedness and guilt of his busi- 
ness might have remained undiscovered. That, 
Providence, however, had put it into the heart 
of a person who was beyond fear and beyond 
reproach to ferret out the nature of the prison- 
er’s schemes, and, struck with horror, to dis- 
close them to his Majesty’s Chief Secretary of 
State and most honorable Privy Council. That, 
this patriot would be produced before them. 
That, his position and attitude were, on the 
whole, sublime. That, he had been the prisén- 
er’s friend, but at once in an auspicious and an 
evil hour detecting his infamy, had resolved to 
immolate the traitor he could no longer cherish 
in his bosom on the sacred altarsof his country. 
That, if statues were decreed in Britain, as in 
ancient Greece and Rome, to public benefac- 
tors, this shining citizen would assuredly have 
had one. ‘That, as they were not so decreed, 
he probably would not have one. That, Vir- 
tue, as had been observed by the poets (in 
many passages which he well knew the jury 
would have, word for word, at the tips of their 
tongues; whereat the jury’s countenances dis- 
played a guilty consciousness that they knew 
nothing about the passages), was, in a manner, 
contagious; more especially #he bright virtue 
known as patriotism, or love of country. That, 
the lofty example of this immaculate and un- 
impeachable witness for the Crown, to refer to 
whom, however unworthily, was an honor, had 
communicated itself to the prisoner’s servant, 
and had engendered in him a holy determina- 
tion to examine his master’s table-drawers and 
pockets, and secrete his papers. That, he (Mr. 
Attorney-General) was prepared to hear some 
disparagement attempted of this admirable 
Servant; but that, in a general way, he pre- 
ferred him to his (Mr. Attorney-General’s) 
brothers and sisters, and honored him more 
than his (Mr. Attorney-General’s) father and 
mother. ‘That, he called with confidence on 
the jury to come and do likewise. That, the 
evidence of these two witnesses, coupled with 
the documents of their discovering that would 
be produced, would show the prisoner ‘to have 
been furnished with lists of his Majesty’s forces, 
and of their disposition and preparation, beth 
by sea and land; and would leave no doubt 
that he had habitually conveyed such informa- 
tion to a hostile Power. That, these lists could 
not be proved to be in the prisoner’s handwrit- 
ing; but that it was all the same; that, indeed, 
it was rather the better for the prosecution, as 
Showing the prisoner to be artful in his pre- 
cautions. ‘That, the proof would go back five 
years, and would show the prisoner already en- 
gaged in these pernicious missions within a few 
weeks before the date of the very first action 
fought between the British troops and the 
Americans. - That, for these reasons, the jury, 
being a loyal jury (as he knew they were), and 
being a responsible jury (as they knew they 


a little too exactly. 
_ bosom of its burden, he would have modestly 
_ withdrawn himself, but that the wigged gentle- 
- man with the papers before him, sitting not far 
_ from Mr. Lorry, begged to ask him a few ques- 
tions. 


: he inherited it ? 


| been in prison? Certainly not. 
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were), must positively find the prisoner Guilty, 
and make an end of him, whether they liked it 
or not. That, they never could lay their heads 
upon their pillows—that, they never could tol- 
erate the idea of their wives laying their heads 
upon their pillows; that, they never could en- 
dure the notion of their children laying their 
heads upon their pillows; in short, that there 
never more could be, for them or theirs, any 
laying of heads upon pillows-at all, unless the 
prisoner’s head was taken off. That head Mr. 
Attorney-General concluded by demanding of 
them, in the name of every thing he could 
think of, with a round, round turn, and on the 
faith of his solemn asseveration that he already 
considered the prisoner as good as dead and 


gone. 

When the Attorney-General ceased, a buzz 
arose in the court as if a cloud of great blue- 
flies were swarming about the prisoner in antici- 
pation of what he was soon to become. When 
it toned down again, the unimpeachable patriot 
appeared in the witness-box. 

Mr. Solicitor-General then, following his lead- 
er’s lead, examined the patriot: John Barsad, 
gentleman, by name. ‘The story of his pure 
soul-was exactly what Mr. Attorney-Gencral 
had described it to be—perhaps, if it had a fault, 
Having released his noble 


The wigged gentleman sitting opposite 
still looked at the ceiling of the court. 

Had he ever been a spy himself? No, he 
scorned the base insinuation. What did he live 
upon? His property. Where was his property ? 
He didn’t precisely remember where it was. 
What was it? » No business of any body’s. Had 
Yes, he had. From whom? 
Distant relation. Verydistant? Rather. Ever 
Never in a 
debtors’ prison? Didn’t see what that had to do 
with it. Never in a debtors’ prison?—Come, 
once again. -Never? Yes. How many times? 
Two or three times. Not five or six? Perhaps. 
Of what profession? Gentleman. Ever been 
kicked? Mighthave been. Frequently? No. 
Ever kicked down stairs? Decidedly not; once 
received a kick on the top of a staircase, and fell 
down stairs of his own accord. Kicked on that 
occasion for cheating at.dice? Something to 
that effect was said by the intoxicated liar who 
committed the assault, but it was not true. 
Swear it was not true? . Positively. Ever live 
by cheating at play? Never. Ever live by 
play? Not more than other gentlemen do. 
Ever borrow money of the prisoner? Yes. Ever 
pay him? No. Was not this intimacy with the 
prisoner, in reality a very slight one, forced upon 
the prisoner in coaches, inns, and packets? No. 
Sure he saw the prisoner with these lists? Cer- 
tain. Knew any more about the lists? No. 
Had not procured them himself, for instance ? 
No. Expect to get any thing by this evidence ? 
No. Not in regular government pay and em- 
ployment to lay traps? Ohdearno. Or to do 
any thing? Oh dear no. Swearthat? Over 
and over again. No motives but motives of 
sheer patriotism? None whatever. 

The virtuous servant, Roger Cly, swore his 
way through the case at a great rate. He had 
taken service with the prisoner, in good faith and 
simplicity, four years ago. He had asked the 
prisoner, aboard the Calais packet, if he wanted 
a handy fellow, and the prisoner had engaged 
him. He had not asked the prisoner to take the 
handy fellow as an act of charity—never thought 
of such athing. He began to have suspicions 
of the prisoner, and to kcep an eye upon him, 
soon afterward. In arranging his clothes, while 
traveling, he had seen similar lists to these in 
the prisoner’s pockets, over and over again. He 
had taken these lists from the drawer of the 
prisoner’s desk. He had not put them there 
first. He had seen the prisoner show these 
identical lists to French gentlemen, at Calais, 
and similar lists to French gentlemen, both at 
Calais and Boulogne. He loved his country, 
and couldn’t bear it, and had given information. 
He had never been suspected of stealing a sil- 
ver tea-pot; he had been maligned respecting a 
mustard-pot, but it turned out to be only a plated 
one. Ile had known the last witness seven or 
eight years; that was merely a coincidence. 
He didn’t call it a particularly curious coinci- 
dence; most coincidences were curious. Neither 
did he call it a curious coincidence that true 
patriotism was his only motive too. He was a 
true Briton, and hoped there were many like 
him. 

The blue-flies buzzed again, and Mr. Attor- 
ney-General cailed Mr. Jarvis Lorry. 

‘¢Mr. Jarvis Lorry, are you a clerk in Tell- 
son’s bank?” 

“Tam.” 

‘¢On acertain Friday night in November one 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-five, did 
business occasion you to travel between Lon- 
don and Dover by the mail?” 

“dia.” 

‘*Were there any other passengers in the 
mail ?” 

Two.” 

**Did they alight on the road in the course 
of the night ?” 

**'They did.” | 

‘*Mr. Lorry, look upon the prisoner. Was 
he one of those two passengers ?” i 

‘*T can-not undertake to say that he was.” 


Does he resemble either of those two pas- 


sengers ?” 
‘*Both were so wrapped up, and the night 

was so dark, and we were all so reserved, that 

I can not undertake to say even that.” 
“Mr. Lorry, look again upon the prisoner. 


Supposing him wrapped up as those two pas- 


sengers were, is there any thing in his bulk and 


stature to render it unlikely that he was one of 
them ?” 

‘¢You will not swear, Mr. Lorry, that he was 
not one of them?” 

No.” 

‘*So at least you say he may have been one 
of them ?” 

‘‘Yes. Except that I remember them both 
to have been—like myself—timorous of high- 
waymen, and the prisoner has not a timorous 
air.” 

‘Did you ever see a counterfeit of timidity, 
Mr. Lorry ?” 

‘*T certainly have seen that.” 

‘*Mr. Lorry, look once more upon the pris- 
oner. Have you seen him, to your certain 
knowledge, before?” _ 

have.” 

* When?’ 

“T was returning from France a few days 
afterward, and, at Calais, the prisoner came on 
board the packet-ship in which I returned, and 
made the voyage with. me.” 

‘*¢ At what hour did he come on board?” 

** At a little after midnight.”’ 

‘*In the dead of the night. Was he the only 
passenger who came on board at that untimely 
hour?” 

‘He happened to be the only one.” 

‘* Never mind about ‘happening,’ Mr. Lorry. 
He was the only passenger who came on board 
in the dead of the night ?” 

** Ife was.” 

‘*Were you traveling alone, Mr. Lorry, or 
with any companion?” 

‘With two companions. 
lady. ‘They are here.” 

“‘They are here. Had you any conversation 
with the prisoner ?”’ 

‘‘Hardly any. The weather was stormy, and 
the passage long and rough, and I lay on a sof 
«]most from shore to shore.” 

Miss Manette 

The young lady, to whom all eyes had been 
turned before, and were now turned again, stood 
up where she sat. Her father rose with her, 
and kept her hand drawn through his arm. 

‘*Miss Manette, look upon'the prisoner.” 

To be confronted with such pity, and such 
earnest youth and beauty, was far more trying 
to the accused than to be-confronted with all 
the. crowd. Standing, as it were, apart with 
her on the edge of his graye, notgfill the star- 
ing curiosity that looked on, coild, for the mo- 
ment, nerve him to remain quite still. His 
hurried right hand parceled out the herbs be- 
fore him into imaginary beds of flowers in a 
garden; and his efforts to control and steady his 
breathing shook the lips from which the color 
rushed to his heart. The buzz of the great flies 
was loud again. 

‘‘Miss Manette, have you seen the prisoner 
before ?” 

‘¢Yes, Sir.” 

“Where?” 

**On board the packet-ship just now referred 
to, Sir, and or the same oceasion. 

‘You are the young lady just now referred 
to 

“Qh! most unhappily, I am!” 

The plaintive tone of her compassion merged 
into the less musical voice of the Judge, as he 
said, something fiercely: “‘ Answer the ques- 
tions put to you, and make no remark upon 
them:” - 

‘‘Miss Manette, had you any conversation 
with the prisoner on that passage across the 
Channel ?” | 

‘¢ Yes, Sir.” 

Recall it.” 

In the midst of a profound stillness she faint- 
ly began: 

‘‘ When the gentleman came on board—” 


A gentleman and 


— 
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“Do you mean the prisoner?” inquired the 
Judge, knitting his brows. 

** Yes, my Lord.” 

‘** Then say the prisoner.” 

‘When the prisoner came on board he no- 
ticed that my father,” turning her eyes lovingly 
to him as he stood beside her, ‘*was much fa- 
tigued and in a very weak state of health. My 
father was so reduced that: I was afraid to take 
him out of the air, and I had made a bed for 
him on the deck near the cabin steps, and I sat 
on the deck at his side to take care of him. 
There were no other passengers that night but 
we four. The prisoner was so good as to beg 
permission to advise me how I could shelter my 
father from the wind and weather better than I 
had done.. I had not known how to do it well, 


“not understanding how the wind would set when 


we were out of the harbor. He did it for me. 
He expressed great gentleness and kindness for 
my father’s state, and.I am sure he felt it. 
That was the manner of our beginning to speak 
together.”’ 

‘‘Let me interrupt you for a moment. Had 
he come on board alone ?” | 

“Ne.” 

‘‘ How many were with him?” 

Two French gentlemen.” 

‘‘Had they conferred together?” 

‘‘They had conferred together until the last 
moment, when it was necessary for the French 
gentlemen to be landed in their boat.” 

‘‘ Had any papers been handed about among 
them, similar to these lists ?” 

‘* Some papers had been handed about among 


| them, but I don’t know what papers.” 


‘* Like these in shape and size ?” 

‘* Possibly, but indeed I don’t know, although 
they stood whispering very near to me: because 
they stood at the top of the cabin steps to have 
the light of the lamp that was hanging there; it 
was a dull lamp, and they spoke very low, and 
I did not hear what they said, and saw only that 
they looked at papers.” 

‘‘Now to the prisoner’s conversation, Miss 
Manette.” 

‘‘ The prisoner was as open in his confidence 
with me—which arose out of my helpless situa- 
tion—as he was kind, and good, and useful to 
my father. I hope,” bursting into tears, “I 
may not repay him by doing him harm to-day.” 

Buzzing from the blue-flies. 

‘* Miss Manette, if the prisoner does not per- 
fectly understand that you give the evidence 
which it is your duty to give—which you must 
give—and which you can not escape from giv- 
ing—with great unwillingness, he is the only 
person present in that condition. Please to go 
on 


‘‘He told me that he was traveling on busi- 
ness of a delicate and difficult nature, which 
might get people into trouble, and that he was 
therefore traveling under-an assumed name. 
He said that this business had, within a few 
days, taken him across, and might, at intervals, 
take him backward and forward between France 


and England for a long time to come.” ree 


‘*Did he say any thing about America, Mis 
Manette? Be particular.” 

‘** He tried to explain to me how that quarrel 
had arisen, he said that, so far as he could 
judge, it wa a wrong and foolish one on En- 
gland’s part. SHe added, in a jesting way, that 

‘perhaps George Washington might gain almost 
as great a name in history as George the Third. 
But, there was no harm in his way of saying 


this: Tt was said laughingly, and to beguile the - 


time.” 

Any strongly marked expression of face on 
the part of a chief actor in a scene of great in- 
terest to whom many eyes are directed, will be 


unconsciously imitated by the spectators. Her - 


forehead was painfully anxious and intent as she 
gave this evidence, and, no pauses when she 
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that a great majority of the foreheads there 


_ ther and daughter sat down together. 


- with great attention and curiosity at the prisoner. 


‘it up, and tossed it to him. 


ery vessel, and shiver his part of the case to use- 


watchful eyes of those forgers and false swear- 


the young lady, whose anguish in giving it they 


possible to be regarded in any other light than | 
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stopped for the Judge to write it down, watched 
its effect upon the Counsel for and against. 
Among the lookers-on there was the same ex- 
pression in all quarters of the court; insomuch 


might have been mirrors reflecting the witness, 
when the Judge looked up from his notes to 
glare at that tremendous heresy about George 
Washington. 

Mr. Attorney-General now signified to my 
Lord that he deemed it necessary, as a matter 
of precaution and form, to call the young lady’s 
father, Doctor Manette ; who was called accord- 
ingly. \ 

‘“Doctor Manette, look upon the prisoner. 
Have you ever seen him before ?” | 

‘“Qnce. When he called at my lodgings in 
London. Some three years, or three years and 
a half, ago.” 

“Can you identify him as your fellow-pas- 
senger on board the packet, or speak to his con- 
versation with your daughter ?” 

‘¢Sir, I can do neither.” 

‘‘Is'there any particular and special reason 
for your beitig unable to do either?” 

He answered, in a low voice, ‘‘There is.” , 

“ Has it been your misfortune to undergo a 
long imprisonment, without trial, or even accu- 
sation, in your native country, Doctor Manette ?” 

He answereti, in a tone that went to every 
heart, *‘ A long imprisonment.” 

“Were you newly released -on the occasion in 
question ?”’ 

“They tell me so.” 

‘¢ Have you no remembrance of the occasion ?” 

‘None. My mind is a blank from some time 
—I can not even say what time—when I em- 
ployed myself, in my captivity, in making shoes, 
to the time when I found myself living in Lon- 
don with my dear daughter here. She had be- 
come familiar to me, when a gracious God re- 
itored my faculties; but Iam quite unable even 
to say how she had become familiar. I have no 
remembrance of the process.” a 

Mr. Attorney-General sat down, and the fa- 


A singular circumstance then arose in the 
ease. The object in hand being to show that 
the prisoner went down, with some fellow-plot- 
ter untracked, in the Dover mail on that Friday 
night in November five years ago, and got out 
of the mail in the night, as a blind, at a place 
where he did not remain, but from which he 
traveled back some dozen miles or more, to a 
garrison and dock-yard, and there collected in- 
formation; a witness was called to identify him 
as having been at the precise time required, in 
the coffee-room of a hotel in that garrison-and- 
dock-yard town, waiting for another person. The 
prisoner’s counsel was cross-examining this wit- 
ness with no result, except that he had never 
seen the prisoner on any other occasion, when 
the wigged gentleman, who had all this time 
been looking at the ceiling of the court, wrote a 
word or two on 4 little piece of paper, screwed 
Opening this piece 
of paper in the next pause; the counsel looked 


<<“ You say again you are quite sure that it was 
the prisoner?” 

The witness was quite sure. | 

“Did you ever-.see any body very like the 
prisoner ?”’ 

Not so like (the witness said) as that he could 
be mistaken. 

‘* Look well upon that gentleman, my learned 
friend there,” pointing to him who had tossed 
the paper over, “and then look well upon the 
prisoner. How say you? Are they very like 
each other ?” 

Allowing for my learned friend’s appearance 
being careless and slovenly, if not debauched, 
they were sufficiently like each other to surprise 
not only tlie witness, but every body present, 
when they were thus brought into comparison. 
My Lord being prayed to bid my learned friend 
lay aside his wig, and giving no very gracious 
consent, the likeness became much more re- 
markable. My Lord inquired of Mr. Stryver 
(the prisoner’s counsel) whether they were next 
to try Mr. Carton (name of my learned friend) 
for treason? But Mr. Stryver replied to my 
Lord, no; but he would ask the witness to tell 
him whether what happened once might hap- 
pen twice; whether he would have been so 
confident if he had seen this illustration of his 
rashness sooner; whether he would be so confi- 
dent, having seen it; and more. The upshot. 
of which was to smash this witness like a crock- 


less lumber. 

Mr. Cruncher had by this time taken quite a 
lunch of rust off his fingers in his following of 
the evidence. He had now to attend while Mr. 
Stryver fitted the prisoner’s case on the jury, like 
a compact suit of clothes; showing them how 
the patriot, Barsad, was a hired spy and traitor, 
an unblushing trafficker in blood, and one of the 
greatest scoundrels upon earth since accursed 
Judas—which he certainly did look rather like. 
How the virtuous servant, Cly, was his friend 
and partner, and was worthy to be; how the 


ers had rested on the prisoner as a victim, be- 
cause some family affairs in France—he being 
of French extraction—did require his making 
those passages across the Channel: though 
what those affairs were, a consideration for 
others who were near and dear to him forbade 
him, eyen for his life, to disclose. How the ev- 
idence that had been warped and wrested from 


had witnessed, came to nothing, involving the 
mere little innocent gallantries and politenesses 
likely to pass between any young gentleman and 

oung lady so thrown together — with the ex- 
ception of that reference to George Washington, 
which was altogether too extravagant and im- 


as a monstrous joke. How it would be a weak- 
ness in the government to break down in this 
attempt to practice for popularity on the lowest 
national antipathies and fears, and therefore 
Mr. Attorney-General had made the most of it; 
how, nevertheless, it rested upon nothing, save 
that vile and infamous character of evidence 
too often disfiguring such cases, and of which 
the State Trials of this country were full. But 
there My Lord interposed (with as grave a face 
as if it had not been truc), saying that he could 
not sit upon that Bench and sutfer those allu- 
sions. 

Mr. Stryver.then called his few witnesses, and 
Mr. Cruncher had next to attend while Mr. 
Attorney-General turned the whole suit of 
clothes Mr. Stryver had fitted on the jury in- 
side out; showing how Barsad and Cly were 
even a hundred times better than he had thought 
them, and the prisoner a hundred times worse. 
Lastly, came My Lord himself, turning the suit 
of clothes, now inside out, now outside in, but 
on the whole decidedly trimming and shaping 
them into grave-clothes for the prisoner. 

And now the jury turned te consider, and the 
great flies swarmed again. 


the ceiling of the court, changed neither his 
place nor his attitude, even in this excitement. 
While his learned friend, Mr. Stryver, massing 
his papers before him, whispered with those who 
sat near, and from time to time glanced anx- 
iously at the jury ; while all the spectators moved 
more or less, and grouped themselves anew; 
while even My Lord himself arose from his seat, 


unattended by a suspicion in the minds of the 


man sat leaning back, with his torn gown half 
off him, his untidy wig put on just as it had hap- 
pened to light on his head after its removal, his 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes on the ceiling 
as they had been all day. Something especially 
reckless in his demeanor, not only gave him a 
disreputable look, but so diminished the strong 
resemblance he undoubtedly bore to the prisoner 
(which his momentary earnestness, when they 
were compared together, had strengthened), that 
many of the lookers-on, taking note of him now, 
said to one another they would hardly have 
thought the two were so alike. Mr. Cruncher 
made the observation to his next neighbor, and 
added, “ I’d hold half a guinea that he don’t get 
no law-work to do. Don’t look like the sort of 
one to get any, do he?” 

Yet this Mr. Carton took in more of the de- 
tails of the sceme than he appeared to take in; 
for now, when Miss Manette’s head dropped 
upon her father’s breast, he was the first to see 
it, and to say audibly: ‘‘ Officer! look to that 
young lady. Help the gentleman to take her 
out. Don’t you'see she will fall!” 

There was much commiseration for her as she 

was removed, and much sympathy with her fa- 
ther. It had evidently been a great distress to 
him to have the days of his imprisonment re- 
called. He had shown strong internal agitation 
when he was questioned, and that pondering or 
brooding look which made him old, had been 
upon him, like a heavy cloud, ever since. As 
he passed out the jury, who had turned back 
and paused a moment, spoke, through their fore- 
man. 
They were not agreed, and wished to retire. 
My Lord (perhaps with George Washington on 
his mind) showed some surprise that they.were 
not agreed, but signified his pleasure that they 
should retire under watch and ward, and retired 
himself, The trial had lasted all day, and the 
lamps jn the court were now being lighted. It 
began to be rumored that the jury would be out 
a long while. ‘The spectators dropped off to get 
refreshment, and the prisoner withdrew to the 
back of the dock, and sat down. 

Mr. Lorry, who had gone out when the young 
lady and her father went out, now reappeared, 
and beckoned to Jerry: who, in the slackened 
interest, could easily get near him. 

‘* Jerry, if you wish to take something to eat 
you-can. But keep in the way. You will be 
sure to hear when the jury come in. Don’t be 
‘a moment behind them, for I want you to take 
the verdict back tothe bank. You are the quick- 
est messenger I know, and will get to Temple 
Bar long before I can.” 

Jerry had just enough forehead to knuckle, 
and he knuckled it*in acknowledgment of this 
communication and ashilling. Mr. Carton came 
up at the moment, and touched Mr: Lorry on 
the arm. 

“‘ How is the young lady ?” 

‘¢ She is greatly distressed; but her father is 
comforting her, and she feels the better for be- 
ing out of court.” 7 

“I'll tell the prisoner so. It won’t do fora 
respectable bank-gentleman like you to be seen 
speaking to him publicly, you know.” 

Mr. Lorry reddened, as if he were conscious 
of having debated the point in his mind, and 
Mr. Carton made his way to the outside of the 
bar. The way out of court lay in that direction, 
and Jerry followed him, all eyes, ears, and 
spikes. 

‘*Mr. Darnay !” 

The prisoner came forward directly. 

‘* You will naturally be anxious to hear of the 
witness, Miss Manette. She will do very well. 
You have seen the worst of her agitation.” 

‘“‘T am deeply sorry to have been the. cause 
of it. 
fervent acknowledgments ?”’ 

‘Yes, Icould. I will, if you ask it.” 

Mr. Carton’s manner was so careless as to be 
almost insolent. He stood, half turned from 
the prisoner, lounging with his elbow against 
the bar. 

“I do ask it. Accept my cordial thanks.” 

“‘What,”’ said Carton, still only half turned 


| toward him, “‘do you expect, Mr. Darnay ?” 


Mr. Carton, who had so long sat looking at 


and slowly paced up and down his platform ; not . 


audience that his state was feverish; this one 


Could you tell-her so for me, with my | 


‘“‘The worst.” 

» ‘JTt’s the wisest thing to expect, and the like- 
liest. But I think their withdrawing is in your 
favor.” 

__Loitering on the way out of court not being 
allowed, Jerry heard no more; but left them— 
so like each other in feature, so unlike each 
other in manner—standing side by side, both 
reflected in the glass above them. 

An hour and-a half limped heavily away in 
the thief-and-rascal-crowded passages below, 
even though assisted off with mutton pies and 
ale. The hoarse messenger, uncomfortably seat- 
ed on a form after taking that refection, had 
dropped into a doze, when a loud murmur and 
a rapid tide of people getting up the stairs that 
led to the court carried him along with them. 

“Jerry! Jerry!’ Mr. Lorry was already call- 
ing at the door when he got there. 

“Here, Sir! It’s a fight to get back again. 
Here I am, Sir!” 

Mr. Lorry handed him a paper through the 
throng. ‘Quick! Have you got it?” 

Yes, Sis.” 

‘*Hastily written on the paper was the word 
Acquitted.”’ 

“If you had sent the message, ‘ Recalled to 
Life,’ again,’’ muttered Jerry, as he turned, ‘‘I 
should have known what you meant this time.” 

He had no opportunity of saying, or so much 
as thinking, any thing else, until he was clear 
of the Old BN 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Lovepgs' Vows.—The oath of a lover is no stronger 
than the word of a tapster; they are both the confirmers 
of false reckonings.—Shakspeare. 


_* Come, Doctor, it’s ten o'clock. I think we had bet- 
ter be going; for it’s time honest folks were at home."’ 


“Well, yes,” was the reply, ‘‘I must be off; but you 


needn't go on that account.” 


** Our life is but a bubble,” said Mrs. Simpkin, in a 
spirit of resignation, to her spouse, who was rating her 
about her slovenly habits. ‘I wish your life was a soap- 
bubble, then,” rejoined the husband. 


Miss Agnes Jane is fond of crinoline, and took a severe 
cold during the late sudden frost. ‘My dear,” said her 
mother, ‘‘I am afraid you are going into a decline.”— 
‘Bless you, no,” said the sprightly girl, ‘it’s nothing 
but the heoping cough." 


A genius once undertook to name and classify the dif- 
ferent sorts of fools in the world—‘“ First, the ordinary 
fool; second, the fool who is one and don't know it; 
third, the fool who is not satisfied with being a fool in 
reality, but undertakes, in addition, to play the fool." 


Why does a door generally stand in the subjunctive 
mood ?—Because it is mostly wood, or should be. 


The helmet that Byron had made to wear in the Greek 
battles that he never fought, is now in South Boston, and 
60 smal] that nine heads out of ten would more than fill 
it. We should think that eight heads out of ten would 
more than fill any helmet. 


— 


‘A visitor called upon Fontenelle, the celebrated French 
wit, and finding him out of temper, inquired—‘* What 
ails you, Fontenelle?" ‘* What ails me?’ he replied, ‘I 
a servant who serves me as badly as if I had twen- 

y." 


In the Registration Court at Fife, on ene occasion, a 
man was Called on to appear as a witness, and could not 
be found. On Sheriff Monteith asking where he was, a 
grave elderly gentleman rose up, and with much deliber- 
ation and emphasis said, “* My Lord, he's gone."" ‘*Gone, 
gone!" said the Sheriff, ‘‘ where is he gone? Where's 
M——?" “God knows," replied the communicative 
gentleman, “ but he's dead!” 


A man can not wait for his dinner without losing his 
temper, but see with what angelic sweetness a woman 
bears the trial! Has the weman more patienee? Nota 
bit—only she has lunched, and the man has not. 


Tne WEATHER at Home.—A German prince, when in- 
troduced to an Englishman, by way of appropriately com- 
mencing the conversation, observed, “ It is bad weather 
to-day.” The Englishman shrugged up his should 
and replied, ** Yes—but it is better than none.” i 

Two men fired at an eaghg.at the same time and killed 
him, An Irishman observ@, ** They might have saved 
thet. powder and shot, for the fall would have killed 

im."’ 


A FLower For A Lover's BuTTON-HOLE.—A lady's 
cheek is described as the poetical abode of the rose, but 
we are not told what kind of rose. When an ardent 
lover steals a kiss, we suppose it is ‘‘a cabbage-rose." 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


We would call the attention of Druggists and the Pub- 
lic to the card of Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co., exposing 
an imposition to which the public are liable, from an 
imitation of their celebrated ‘* Cocoaine.” This prepar- 
ation for the hair has decidedly obtained a high reputa- 
tion, and the spurious preparations which have been put 


into the market have a tendency to detract from the high 


reputation of the genuine article.—Boston Journal. . 
LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 


Point, Huvson Co. N. J. 
Wesley W. Hill (late of the Lafarge House), Proprietor. 


This fashionable Summer Hotel is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Kill von Kull, opposite Staten Island. 
Excellent Bathing, Boating, Fishing, and Driving in the 
immediate vicinity. Gentlemen with their families vis- 
iting New York, will find this House as convenient as a 
hotel in town, as it takes no longer time (only 35 minutes 
by Steamboat) to reach it, than to ge from South Ferry 


to Union Square. 
Colds. 


Co.ps.—Few are aware of the importance of checking 
a Cough or “Common Cold” in its first stage; that 
which in the beginning would yield to a mild remedy, 
if neglected, soon attacks the Lungs. ‘* Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches,” containing demulcent ingredients, allay 
Pulmonary Irritation. 

At the very time they were brought to our notice, we 
were suffering from a severe cold, from which we ob- 
tained immediate and permanent relief, by the use of the 
TROCHES.—Boston Christian Watchman, 


E. A. 


BROOKS. 


575 Broadway—150 Fulton Street. 


A splendid Assortment of Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
and Gaiters. ! 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


NOW OPEN. 
Michelet’s Groat work, 


Translated from the fourth Paris Edi- 
tion, by J. W. PALMER, M.D. 


LOVE. 
By M. MICHELET, of the Faculty of Letters, Chief in 
the Historical Section of the National Archives, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ A History of France,”’ &c. 


The Publishers can afford no better idea of this most 
interesting production, which has attracted so much at- 
tention in London and Paris for many weeks, than by the 
following eloquent extract from the wor itself: 

* 


‘“*Oh! for a Book worthy of Woman! Where shall I 
find it? A holy Book —a tender Book, but one which 
shall not be enervating; a Book to strengthen without 
hardening, without blunting her; which shall not trouble 
her with idle dreams! a Book which shall not lead her 
into the sadnéss and weariness of the Real —into the 
thorns of contradiction and discord — a Book full of the 
Peace of God."—[Michelet's L’ Amour. 


*,* Sent by mail on receipt ef price by 
RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 
190 Grand Street, N. Y. 


Health, HINTS TOWARD PHYS- 
ICAL PERFECTION; Or, PHILos- 
OPpuy OF HUMAN BEAUTY; showing How 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmet- 
ry, Health, and Vigor; Secure Long 
Life, and Avoid the Infirmities and De- 
formities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 
This is undoubtedly ong oF THE MOST 

REARLE Books OF THE SEASON, 
and one calculated to attract universal 
attention and awaken the interest of all 
classes, as it deals with subjects of vital 
‘importance to all. It embraces a com- 
plete and thorough exposition of the 
whole subject of Human Physical Im- 
provement, and shows conclusively that 
the means of Health, Strength, and 
Beauty are in ourown hands. It reveals 
to woman the secrets of Symmetry of 
Ferm, Regularity of Features, a Clear 
Complexion, Rosy Cheeks, and all the 
Graces and attractions of’ Womanhood; 
and teaches man how to acquire that 
strength of muscle, that dignity of move- 
ment, and that enduring vigor which 
commands the admiration of his own 
sex, and the love of the other. It should 
be in the hands of every Parent who de- 
sires to have Healthy and Beautiful Chil- 
dren, every Teacher who would develop 
the Minds and Bodies of his pupils in 
Harmony together, every young Woman 
who wishes to be prepared for all the du- 
ties of Womanhood, and every young 
Man who realizes that Health and 
Strength are the only sure basis of Per- 
manent Successin Life. Illustrated with 
twenty Plates, and a large number of 
Wood-Cuts. Price, in muslin gilt, $1. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Excelsior Fireworks. 


Funston & Scofield, 
General Agents, , 


62 John Street. . 


Strength, 


BEAUTY 


Long Life. 


W ANTED—50,000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to Lire ILLustraTepD—A first-class Pictorial Family 
Paper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, the Arts; 
te Entertainment, Imprevement, and Progress. Pub- 
lished weekly at $2 a year. Specimens sent gratis. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


‘The most Valuable Work for the Critical Study of the 
New Testament accessible to the English Student." 


THE 


Greek Testament: 


WITH A CRITICALLY REVISED TEXT; A DIGEST 
OF VARIOUS READINGS; MARGINAL REFER- 
ENCES TO VERBAL AND IDIOMATIC US- 
AGE; PROLEGOMENA; AND A CRIT- 
ICAL AND EXEGETICAL COM- 
MENTARY. 


For THE Usk oF THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS AND 
MINISTERS. 


By Henry Alford, B.D., 
MINISTER OF QUEBEC CHAPEL, LONDON, AND LATE FEL- 
LOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Vol. I., containing the Four Gospels. 


944 pages 8vo, Muslin, $5 00; Sheep extra, $5 50; 
Half Calf extra, $6 00. 


From the Rev. V. R. Horcuxtss, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature, Rochester Theological Seminary. 


I am much pleased, for the cause of sacred learning, 
to see your announcement of the reprint of Alford's 
Greek Testament. I have for some time regarded and 
commended it as the most valuable work, for the purpose 
of the critical study of the New Testament, accessible to 
the English student. Indeed, I know of no single Au- 
thor, in any language, whom I would so heartily com- 
mend. In addition to the more obvious merits of Al- 
ford, a great amount of judicious labor has been expend- 
ed on his references. * * I rejoice that the work is soon 
to be made available for students of moderate means. * * 
Alford should have a prow fn every man's library who 
wishes to keep himself acquainted with the progress of 
New Testament criticism and interpretation. 


Published by HARPER § BROTHERS, » 
Franklin Square, New York. 


*.* Harrer & Brorners will send the above Work by 
Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the United States 
under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 


x 
| 
out with a vehQmence that nearly took him off 
his legs, and @f}oud buzz swept into the street, 
as if the baffiéd blue-flies were dispersing in 
| search of other carrion. 
| 
f 
‘ 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Jone 11, 1859.] 


MONTH OF JUNE 

Month of the flower-crowned breast and brow, 
We feel thy genial influence now, 

As all our garden plots grow bright 
With thy choice gifts of balm and light. 
In every form, of every hue, 
Beneath thy fostering sun and dew, 
The ‘* buds of May” become the flowers 
Which now adorn our brides and bowers. 
Oh! rich the harmony, sweet the scent 
By Flora to the breezes lent, 
While, softly as a mother’s prayer, 
Sweeps round our path the fragrant air. 
But, bright as are the garden hues, 
And sweet the influence flowers diffuse, 
Some works of art are yet more bright 
Than these in beauty and delight! 
The summer garments made and sold 
Where the great Smiths their flag unfold; 
Go look at these—survey each suit— 
And say, hath summer nobler fruit? 
Economy and taste combine 
To make them foremost in their line. 
Buy but one suit of Smith, and 
You'll need no hint to “call again.’’ 


“Twin Temples 
Fashion,” 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, | 
122, 138, and 140 

Fulton Street, — 
Between Broadway & William 8t., 


THOMAS SMITH, 


of 


ROBERT L. SMITH, NEW YORE. 


J. SMITH RICE. 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 


New Styles. 
From $50 to $125. 


Singer's FamMity Macnineg, the price of which is only 
$50; is a light and elegantly decorated Machine, capable 
of performing, in the best style, all the sewing of a pri- 
vate family. 

S1InGER's STANDARD Maocutnes for manufacturing 
purposes are well known to be without any successful 
rival in the market. Much has recently been published 
in regard to various stitches made by Sewing Machines. 
Singer’s Machines make the best stitch ever invented, 
and do it in the best style. <A great discount is made to 
clergymen. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sew- 
ing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No, 458 Broadway, New York. 


TUCKER’S NURSERY FOR 
FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 
COIFFURES, and BRIDAL SETS, at 


361 Broadway, 2 doors from Franklin Street. 
Qe lp vored 
Mountain 
C&C | 


THIS SUPERIOR 
Strong-bodied 
delicate-fia- 


ye For sale by 
Corngat & Co 


PILES ! PILES! ! ‘PILES!!! 


Whatis it? How cured? 


Thousands of persons have Piles—suffer for years with 
the disease—yet few know what it is, or how it is cured. 
Every case of Piles, whether manifested in the form of 
external tumors, frequent bleedings, or in violent itch- 
ing and irritation, depends essentially upon congestion 
of the abdominal venous circulation. This produces the 
engorgement, dilation of the veins, formation of tumors, 
hemorrhages, pain and suffering; and the disease can 
only be fundamentally cured by medicines which, taken 
internally, relieve this abdominal venous congestion. 
Hence ointments, washes, and even injections, are so in- 
effectual. 

HUMPHREYS' HOMEOPATHIC PILE SPECIFIC, 
a simple sugar pill, taken two or three times per day, 
cures the disease by curing the condition upon which the 
disease depends. Hundreds have been cured by it, even 
of the most obstinate cases.’ All will be promptly bene- 
fited by it. Price, 50 cents a box. 


N. B.—A full set of Humpnreys’ Homropatato Srz- 


€IFics, with book of directions and 20 Remedies, in large . 


"3 drachm vials, and morocco case, $5; do. in plain case, 
; family case of 15 boxes and book, 

The Remedies by the single box or full case, sent to 
any address by mail or express, free of charge, on re- 
ceipt of the price. Address 

Dr. F. HUMPHREYS & Co., 
No. 562 Broadway, New York. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


5O ASHLAND INST. and 
: MUSICAL ACADEMY, Catskill 
PER QUARTER Mountains. Bothsexes. Students 
received. any time. For particulars, address Rev. HEN- 
RY J. FOX, A.M., Ashland, N. Y., or D. G. HUBBARD, 
Esq., 52 Broadway. 


ome AGENTS WANTED in this State 
to canvass with the GOLDEN SaLvE. Sells rapidly. 
Can make good pay. For terms, &c., send stamp. 

WHITTEN, Lowell, Mass. 


To Teachers. 


My Correspondents are requested to address me, here- 
after, to the “‘Care of HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
York City." School Catalogues and Circulars, Names 


and Post-Office Address of Schools, Sar Re 
&c., are solicited. MARCIU ON. 


S WI LLSON. 


BN PUNSICIANS. FOR MORE FULL PARTICULARS 


PATENT 
POROUS 
PLASTERS 


ESE PLASTERS VOLES ARE APPLIED, WE 


STRENGTHEN | 


ARE FULL WNVESEEN A MAN 

FLEXIBLE OTHE. SEVEREST 

WOT ACCUMULATES!) 25555550: AGUTEN 

WEATILARE 

AND GWE RELAEE 

$0 OF ASTIAWA AND ALL PAINS OF T cSt 

AND SIDE.\B AGUE OF THE BRI THEN 


ARE. VAVALVABLE. PREVERTING TERSION 
AND DISPERSING © AMINGS OF T 
TWESEPLASTERS ARE WIGHIX 


GEE PRINTED BILLS OF DIRECTIONS. 


Sddn ALLCOCK & Co. 
Canal St. 
NEW-XORK. 
AND BY 
W.B.AAST TWICE AS LONG AS OTHERS X ONLY 


Sold also at Burnton’s, 296 Bowery, and Rushton's, 417 
Broadwey. 


PRINCE IMPERIAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


FROM 
DE VENOGE & CO., EPERNAY, FRANCE, 
* as used at the 
IMPERIAL TABLES ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 
A Perfectly Pure and Delicate Wine 
at a moderate price and admirably adapted for family use. 
Sold by 


Nearly every leading Hotel and Dealer throughout the 
country. 


V. HAUGHWOUDT, Sole Importer, 


Corner of Broadway and Broome Street. 


Grand Introduction of 


SUMMER HATS, 


At Genin’s, 507 Broadway, 
On Wednesday, May 25th, 1859. 


Embracing every Department of Hatting, and 
comprehending 


HATS OF ALL STYLES, 
ALL MATERIALS, 
ALL PRICES, 
AND FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


TIFFANY & CO, 
Importers & Manufacturers, 

No. 550 Broadway, New York, and 
Rue Richelieu, No. 79, Paris, 
DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 
FINE JEWELRY. WATCHES 
SILVER WARE, PLATED WARE, TABLE CUTLERY; 
CLocks, BronzEs, ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
DESKS, WorkK-Boxks, J EWEL-LOXES, 
Fans, Rich PORCELAIN, 

And many other Articles of Art and Luru 

The only Agents in New York for the sale o Chas. 
Frodsham's Watches, whose superiority over any other 
— time-pieces ever made is unquestionably estab- 

ed. 

E article ie marked in plain res ‘the Lowest 
Nie which it will be sold. ail 

We cordially extend to strangers an invitation to in- 
spect our stock, assuring all that a call will incur not the 
least obligation to purchase. 


CURE FOR CONSTIPATION. 


The Oriental Fruit Paste, or Aromatic 
Jelly of Figs and Se 
Is a simple and efficacious laxative medicine, pleasant 
to the taste, and good at all times, 
Sold by Druggists every where. 7 
J. W. NORCROSS & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
91 Fulton Street, New York. 


FINELE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


For Family Use, Tailoring Purposes, Saddlery, &c. 
Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other 
machine in market, or money refunded. Agents 
wanted. 


503 BROADWAY, 
Next to the St. Nicholas Hotel. _ 


s Piano-Forte School. 
A New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth. Price $2 00. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Lord Ward’s Worcestershire Sauce. 


Is the ee Worcestershire Sauce. . Is excellent for all 
purpose 
ASK "FOR, and HAVE ONLY LORD WARD'S. 

Used at every Hotel, and sold by all Grocers and 
Fruit Dealers. 

Wholesale and for Exportation, by 

JONATHAN JONES & CO., 
46 Broad Street, New York. 
Sold Retail by the Grocers and Fruit Houses. Half 
Pints, 30 cents per bottle; Pints. 50 cents per bottle. 


PIESSE 
& 
LUBIN’S, 
PERFUMERY, 
every flower that 
a fragrance Sold by all 
SWEET SCENTS Druggists in 
THE FLOWER OF THE DAY #f every city. 
KISS-ME-QUICK 
FRANGIPANNI Wholesale 
And a Thousand others Agent, 
Bond st. 87 Pearl St. 
New-York. 


BRANDF DRETHS. 1S Pi Lis 

& 
WHEN EN ENFOR 
SST 
LET ME SAY THAT TH/S KNOWILEDGE/S 
SECOND ONLY TO GHRISTIANITY WW 7AE 
OF CONFERRING UPON MANKIND. 

OT MEDICAL MEN PERSUADE YOU 

aR — REMEDY. IT /SNOSUCH 
TO YOU FOR 2 
SEL "THESE MEN 
“— COULD NOT SUPPLY FOR ONE DOLLAR. — 
MY HERBS AND EXTRACTS ARE ALL PREPARED 
IN MY OWN LABORATORY, WHEREA STEAM ENGINE 


OF 7: 140 HORSE POWER 18 EMPLOYED EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR THIS PURPOSE BESIDES AM EXTINSIVE 


ING WATER POWER. 
E PILLS YOU RISK ‘NOTHING 
—— ST HAVE BEEN USED BY MILLIONS; 
"$0 THAT SHOULD YOU FEEL DISPOSED TO TAKEA 

DOSE YOU WILL BE CERTAINLY ABLE TOLIVE 
THROUGH THE OPERATION, AMD YOU MAY 
THE LAUGH ON YOUR S/DE, WHEN THE DOCTOR 
TELLS YOU WE WIT YOUR CASE EXACTL Y THAT 
LAST MEDICINE. CO ON IN THE USE OF TRAE PULE 

TMEY CURE WITHOUT MURTING YOUR TELZTAT 
ORGUMS. AND IN EVERY WAY JMPAOVE YOUR 
Ma FACT SLVE VE YOU SUCH AS WAS ENJOYED BY THE 


OF 
BRANDRETHS PRINCIPAL OFFICE. 


294CANAL STREET NEW YORK~——— 
LAND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
‘Cure Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Indigestion. 
Cure Heart Burn, Heart Burn, Acidity, Acidity. 
Cure Water Brash, Water Brash, Jaundice, Jaundice. 
Cure Liver Complaint, Liver Complaint, Debility. 
Cure Fever and Ague, Bilious Complaints. 
Cure Headache, Costiveness, Piles, Nervousness. 
Cure Flatulency, Neuralgia, Female Complaints, 

These Bitters are so well known ag the most remarkable 
and efficient yet discovered for the absolute and rapid 
cure of the above diseases, that it is altogether unnecessa- 
ry to enlarge uponits merits. * 

Ss. W. FOWLE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Sold everywhere. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


Kingsley’s Great Novel. 


The Recollections of 
GEOFFRY HAMLYN. 


HENRY KEINGSLEY. 
lvol. 12mo. Price $1 25. 


{From the London Athenceum.] 


** A book that keeps up its interest from the first page 
to the last; full of vigorous, stirring life.’ 


[From the London Critic.} 


“‘High and hearty praise to Henry Kin for his 
splendid novel, ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,’ a magnificent fiction. 
We advise our readers most earnestly to Seana no time in 
obtaining it." 

[From the Boston Transcript.} 

‘< We can not but think, in view of the general breadth, 
boldness and vigor of mind that the novel Cisplays, that 
it will acquire a popularity equal to the best romances 
of Charles Kingsley." | 


Published this day by 


Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
Charles Grobe’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORTE. 


Mr. Grobe is so well known, that any remarks as to 
his qualifications would be superfluous. Suffice it to 
say, that he has produced in his New Method a work for 
elementary teaching superior to any other. It is emi- 
nently the Book for the People, and as the result of the 
ripe experience of the author, it is invaluable to Teacher 
or Pupil. Nothing is anticipated, nothing hurried. The 
Pupil is led by easy, pleasant, and gradual means to the 
desired end. The. dryness so often complained of in 
works of instruction is altogether avoided, and the Pub- 
lishers believe it to be the most simple, clear, progress- 
ive, and judicious system of instruction extant. The 
work contains ten engraved figures. illustrating the dif- 
ferent positions of the hands and fingers. The type is 
new and unusually beautiful and distinct. The paper 
the whitest and best, and the binding handsome. Price 
$2 60; in Cloth, $3 00. Copies.sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of the marked price. The trade supplied. 
A handsome discount to Teachers and Seminaries. 


FIRTH, POND & CO., 547 Broadway, 
New York. 
LEE & WALKER. Philadelphia. 


ACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. -: OFFICE 111 BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND INSURANCE. | 
Assets $880,000. 


This Company continues to do an exclusive merchan- 
dise business, and has returned to its dealers, out of the 
profits of the year 1558, a dividend of Forty-three per 
Cent.—Siz per Cent. interest on the outstanding scrip— 
and has redeemed the Certificates of the issue of 1856, 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


Something New. 


Agents wanted, to go into a New and Honorable Busi- 
ness, which will pay from $15 to $30 weekly. 


No Humbug. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for particulars, 
which are free. 


| 


S, M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn Mass. 


when. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when taken in the spring, to expel the foul hu- 


mors which fester in the blood at that season of the> 


year. By the timely expulsion of them many rankling 
disorders are nipped in the bud. Multitudes chn, by the 
aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance 
of foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
system will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find itis obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tel! you 
Even where no particular disorder is felt, people 
enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing the 
blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but with 
this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no lasting 
health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 
the great machinery of life is disordered or overthrown. 


IT CURES 
SCROFULA AND SCROFULOTS COMPLAINTS, ERUpTions 


“AND ERUrTIvE Diseases, ULorrs, Brotcugs, 


Tumors, SaLT Rueum, ScaLp HEAD, SYPHILIS AND 
SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, MERCURIAL DisEasE, Dgorsy, 
NEURALGIA OR Tic DoLorevx, Dysrersta 
AND INDIGESTION, ErystreLas, Rose og ST. ANTHONY'S 
Free, and indeed the whole class of = arising 
from IMPURITY OF THE BLOop. 

In order to secure their complete eradication from the 
system, the remedy should be judiciously taken accord- 
ing to directions on the bottle. Prepared by 

DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. : 
Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


Sold by all Druggists every where. — 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
Nature’s True Restorative. 
THE BEST, SAFEST AND PUREST 
TONIC AND ALTERATIVE EVER PREPARED. 


Prepared by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drugzists, 100 Ful- 
ton Street, corner of William, New York. 


Save Your Carpets 
From Wear and Moth. 


The attention of Housekeepers is respectfully called 
to Harrington's Patent Carpet Lining, a substitute for 


paper, straw, or any other article used under Carpets, . 


Oil-Cloth, or Matting. It protects the Carpet against 
any unevenness in the floor, and is warranted to add fifty 
per cent. to the durability of Carpets, &c.. Its cheapness 
puts it within the reach of all. To be had of any.of the 
principal Carpet Stores, and at the salesroom of the 
NEW YORK CARPET LINING CO., 62> Warren 
Street, corner College Place, J. R. HARRINGTON, Agt. 


SMITH’S DYSPEPSIA CORDIAL, 


Though eight years in use, has never failed to cure any 
case of Dyspepsia or Fever and Ague, however confirmed, 
is a pleasant cordial to drink, entirely vegetable, and 
contains no purgatives, so hurtful to the Dyspeptic. 
Prepared by DR. W. H. SMITH,.Philadelphia. New 
York Office, No. 12 John Street. ‘Send for a circular. 
B. 8S. KELLOGG, Agt. 


LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 
and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 

nt Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Woeshingtes City, D. C. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 
This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 


in Guano. 


cific Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- =». 


able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address C. 8S. MARSHALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 William Street, New Y ork. 


Number of Harper's MaAGAzene contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one half— 
more reading than ae demas: other in the country. 


Commencement of t of Volume xix. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year 
Two Copies for One Year, 
Three or more Copies for One Year <each) ro 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of TEN Sun- 
SORIBERS. 


WEEKLY and Harrer’s MAGAZINE, togeth- 


er, one year, 
The Postage upon “HARPER'S MAGAZINE" 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A NumBeg; $2 50 a Yxar. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,”’ Splendidly Illustrated by 
McLENAN, was commenced in ‘*Harper’s Weekly” fur 
May 7, and will be continued from.week to week until 

completed. 

GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitled “‘ TRUMPS,” was commenced 
in ‘* Harper’s Weekly” for April 9. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $1 00 
One Copy for One Year. . ... -; 2 50 
One Copy for Two Years . . . ‘ 4 00 
Five Copies for One Year. . 9 OO 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . - ~. 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TWELVE 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 
Terms For Cents a Line. 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. ao 
*.* Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
“ Harper’ s Weekly” left at their houses, will please se nd 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of 
HAR B 
Square, New York. 
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